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NOTES ON GAME AND POULTRY. 


UR Northeastern States are largely supplied 
with game from the Western States and 
from Canada; therefore the first consideration is, 
in what manner has it been packed. If in a 
barrel, there has almost certainly been some de- 
gree of fermentation, and the finest flavor is lost. 
The best game-dealers, therefore, have their game 
sént to them in wicker baskets, which 
admit of perfect ventilation. Birds 
ought always to be packed in their 
feathers, and animals in their skins: 
do not buy them if packed otherwise. 
If it is necessary to keep them some 
time, fill the bodies with dry, clean oats, 
and cover them with plenty of oats. 
The meat of all large game animals 
is better roasted than any other way, 
except buffalo meat, which ought cer- 
tainly to be broiled in steaks. As to 
venison, it is one of the immutable laws 
of gastronomy that if a haunch, shoul- 
der, or neck of venison is not fat, it is 
not worth the trouble of roasting, and 
if fat, all the art of the roaster is to be 
directed to nursing the fat. Thia is 
best done by covering it first with well- 
buttered paper, and then with a paste, 
half an inch thick, made of flour and 
water, This paste must be cov- 
ered with a double sheet of buttered 
paper, and the whole tied securely with 
twine. It must be constantly basted, 
and twenty minutes before it is ready 
it must be unswathed, and browned and 
frothed before a clear fire. If venison 
is young, the hoof is not much opened, 
and the fat is thick and clear; in old 
venison the hoofs are wide open. — If 
you run a knife through the’ leg or 
shoulder, and it does not smell stale, it 
is good. If it is lean, lard it well in 
roasting. Venison, like beef, is served 
rather underdone than overdone... Some 
prefer a sweet sauce, and in that case 
nothing is finer than black-currant jelly 
melted in port-wine. If a sharp sauce 
is desired, put to three parts of the 
gravy one part of red wine and half a 
part of raspberry vinegar. These re- 
ceipts for venison sauce were given us 
by the landlady of an English inn cele- 
brated for its fine hunting dinners. 
Hares are not found in the United 
States, unless it be in California, but a 
great many come to our markets both 
from England and Canada, and their pe- 
culiar gamy flavor renders them general- 
ly great favorites. They are very fine 
eating when young, and very bad indeed 
when old. Examine the ears; if they 
tear easily, the hare is young and deli- 
cate, and if the body is still stiff, it is 
in good condition; but never buy a 
limp hare. The ears of a hare are con- 
sidered a great delicacy; they require 
sealding and careful cleaning, and must 
be closely watched for fear they will burn. 
In England we have seen hares basted 
both with milk and beer, but we prefer 
butter or dripping. Red-currant jelly 
is always eaten with hare, and many 
add it with red wine even to hare soup. 
Rabbits do not roast as well as hare ; 
the English way of smothering them in 
a white onion sauce, and serving with 
boiled bacon, is better for those who 
relish that kind of flavoring. However, 
they make a delicate and delicious soup, 
after the manner of the potage @ la 
reine—that is, boil and bone the flesh, 
then bray it in a mortar with some boiled 
rice, and add the flesh and rice to the 
broth again. Then strain, and warm it 
up with a full pint of scalding cream. 
In 1868 a gastronomic discovery was 
made which greatly alarmed the pie- 
makers of Strasburg, namely, that: the 
livers of hare made a pie quite equal 
to that which the truffle and the goose 
liver had hitherto been deemed ‘alone 
able to produce. But why should del- 
ieate livers be cooked only en pdté? 
Why not try risseles of livers with truf- 
fles, and a little crowning bouquet of 
fried parsley ? 








Game Birps.—The pheasant has probably been 
more praised and more abused than any other 
game bird. Dr. Kitchiner, says its rarity is its 
best. recommendation, while Kettner says, if kept 
till the fumette is fully developed, it is beyond 
all other fowls. This is the point at which opin- 
ion divides. The pheasant requires long keeping 
to be eatable, and those who do not like “ high” 
game do not like the pheasant. It is the rule in 
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SICILIENNE MANTLE.—[For description see Supplement.] 


English kitchens to hang it by the tail, and not 
eat it until it drops down. It is generally roast- 
ed, larded with bacon, and Brillat-Savarin rec- 
ommended the larding of the breast—an opinion 
that has been furiously attacked by culinary 
writers and judges. Some people will stare with 
astonishment when we name boiled pheasant, yet 
the only pheasant we ever really enjoyed was 
boiled, and served with celery sauce; and Kett- 
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ner, in his excellent work of 1877, recommends 
boiled pheasant with onion or oyster sauce. The 
suggestion is worth offering, because those to 
whom a “ high flavor” is objectionable may try it 
in this way, which would not necessitate the long 
keeping to make it tender enough for eating. In 
choosing a pheasant, select that with short, blunt 
spurs. 

How many ways have cooks invented for giv 
ing welcome to the partridge? As 
salmis, based upon truffles and crown 
ed with truffles, and enhanced by a 
purée flavored with their own juices 
and livers, they may challenge compar 
ison with any dish. In England this 
bird generally goes to the spit, and is 
served with a rice or bread sauce, but 
in France none but the very young birds 
are roasted.. Old partridges have legs 
of pale blue; young ones, of yellowish- 
brown. But if the bird is to be kept 
until it is “ high,” then old birds are 
best, because they have most flavor, 
provided the legs are snapped and the 
sinews drawn out before hanging them. 
The partridge is a great walker, hence 
the legs and thighs are apt to be tough, 
and the woodcock, which flies much, 
has a very delicate thigh ; hence the old 
rhyme : 

“Tf the partridge had but the woodcock’s 
thigh, 

He'd be the best bird that ever did fly; 

If the woodcock had but the partridge’s 

breast, 

He'd be the best bird that ever was 

dressed.” 

Tn one respect the woodcock (and also 
his little cousin the snipe) is more hon- 
ored than any other kind of game. He 
is never drawn ; every morsel of him is 
eaten, to the last entrail.: The choicest 
bit is the head, the thigh is finer, the 
trail is considered superlative. . The 
usual way of roasting this bird is to tie 
him up in slices of bacon, and hang 
him, tail downward, before the fire. Un- 
der each bird is put a slice of bread, 
toasted a delicate brown, and on to this 
the trail drops. Sometimes when half 
done the trail is removed, mixed with 
bacon fat, chopped shallot and crumb of 
bread, salt and pepper, and then spread 
upon the toast, which is returned to the 
pan until the bird is finished. Lemon 
in slices is served with him. It may 
be noted that woodcocks are the best 
of all birds for the Bernardin salmis. 

Snipe resemble woodcock, and are 
roasted in the same way. A chaufroizx 
of snipe, built up and flavored with liv- 
er, truffles, bacon, and white wine, is a 
triumph for the kitchen that can send 
it forth. If roasted, water-cresses are 
particularly excellent with them, and 
they also make a fine pie, with force- 
meat and mushrooms. 

Grouse, the finest of all winged game, 
are dressed like partridges, and served 
on buttered toast with red-currant jel- 
ly and fried bread-crumbs. 

Quails are birds that can not be 
kept; the fresher they are, the better 
and more delicate their flavor. The 
ways of dressing quails are very nu- 
merous. We know of none better than 
the common English method of larding 
the bird with bacon, putting under the 
lard a vine leaf, and then roasting 
quickly before a brisk fire. 

The best plovers are the golden plov- 
ers. They were the first birds that 
were eaten without being drawn, and 
they are still dressed in this way. Plov- 
ers’ eggs have, however, a far higher 
reputation than the birds themselves. 
They are delicious little morsels hard- 
boiled; they are incomparable in a sal 
ad or sandwich; and most admirable 
of all set like large opals in aspic jelly. 
In England the earliest supplies are 
brought from Holland, and the first 
that come are sent to the Queen. They 
are worth at that time about two dol- 
lars each. 

High-holers, lapwings, yellow-legs, 
reed-birds, and all small birds are best 
roasted on a spit, with a slice of bacon 
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between each bird. They are served on toast, 
generally with a flavor of lemon, but just a sus- 
picion of juniper is far finer. There are some 
small birds called ruffs and reeves, found in the 
fenny counties of England, and which doubtless, 
in some variety or other, are habitants of the 
United States. The most delicate and highly 
valued of all small water-fowl, they are made so 
by the treatment to which they are subjected, 
and which could doubtless be tried on other 
small water-fowl with like results. They are 
taken alive, and fattened for two weeks on boil- 
ed wheat, or boiled bread and milk mixed with 
hemp seed. The secret of thus fattening ruffs 
and reeves was discovered by the Yorkshire 
monks in the Middle Ages; but birds so treated 
are still extravagantly dear, and considered su- 
perlative luxuries. 

Wild ducks, geese, widgeons, teal, etc., require 
a clear, brisk fire. To have them well browned, 
well frothed, and full of gravy is the nicety. 
Peas, celery, cooked endive (almost any vege- 
table but potatoes), are allowable with duck. 
The worst of duck and its congeners, widgeon, 
teal, etc., is that they are apt to have a fishy taste, 
and it is to get rid of this that they are stuffed 
with onions, sage, and other strong herbs. But 
far better than strong herbs is a stuffing made of 
the crumb of a French loaf, well soaked in port 
or.any red wine. For the epicure such birds are 
always rather underdone. Widgeon are very 
cleanly feeders; they live wholly on short, sweet 
grass, Generally they are served as the duck, 
but a better way is only to dress the fillets with 
the pinions attached, and to send these to the ta- 
ble as hot as possible in a bath of orange gravy. 

The canvas-back duck is the royalty of ducks. 
No other approaches him within the circumfer- 
ence of the earth. His delicacy of flavor and 
his rare and melting juiciness are attributable to 
his delicate feeding, which is wholly on wild cel- 
ery. This duck must be roasted at a rapid fire ; 
brownly—almost blackly—crisp, and served with- 
out one gofit of sauce or flavor, and with no con- 
diment save a modicum of salt and some sticks 
of white crisp celery. It is a kind of barbarism 
to disguise in wine or jelly the melting natural 
richness of this bird; and if properly cooked, his 
own crimson gravy will be abundant and delicious. 

In choosing poultry, never buy a bird that can 
not be cleansed without washing. A wasied 
fowl is a very inferior article. It ought to be so 
cleanly picked and drawn that a towel will be 
sufficient. Buy a chicken that has white flesh 
and pale yellow fat. In buying tame ducks, 
young ones are the best; and if you take hold of 
the under part of the bill, and can either bend or 
break it, the duck is young. The breast being 
hard and thick denotes that it is fresh and sweet. 
No duck, either wild or tame, is good unless fat. 
Tame ducks are served with apple or cranberry 
sauce, with currant jelly, or oranges, and frequent- 
ly with olives stewed in the gravy about five min- 
utes before the bird is served. 

When geese are young and in good condition 
their legs are soft, yellow, and rather downy; if 
the legs are stiff and dry, they are bad and taint- 
ed. Some kinds of tame birds require to be kept 
a little, others ought to be eaten as soon as pos- 
sible; thus, pigeons are best when quite fresh, 
and lose all taste and flavor if they are kept; 
but turkeys require to be hung for several days 
before they are tender. This condition, again, 
will vary with the age of the bird, the state of 
the weather, etc. But if a turkey be hung by 
four of its largest tail feathers, as soon as it falls 
upon the towel prepared to receive it, it is in 
prime condition, and will then deteriorate. In 
other poultry, an excellent plan to know when they 
are just at their tenderest is to judge by the ease 
with which the feathers come out. Therefore, 
when you clean and hang a bird, leave a few 
feathers, and when these can be readily pulled 
out the bird is as tender as it will ever be. 
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SON. NET ON COLOR. 


SCARLET. 


O rvew and stir and tramp of arméd strife, 
Spreading like bloodshed over moor and fell, 
Rising from rest to sound of tocsin bell, 

Calling the live to arms, the dead to life, 

Parting the child from home, the man from wife, 
So war and famine do their plunder well ; 

No touch can break the drear and dreadful spell! 
Where arst was love, fierce rapine’s rage is rife; 
— a thou blamest when fair night draws near, 

tle hand, to shut the — close, 
Mako e’en paupers rich with bi sleep ; 
et can we never hold thee truly Fanon 

For sunset gleams at best are brief, morose, 

And oftenest bring us tears we dread to weep. 
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NEW STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


A new story by this popular author will be be- 
gun in HARPER’s WEEKLY for May 1. Jt is 
entitled 

“ALL THROUGH BROWN.” 


It is full of sparkling humor and laughable in- 
cident. 





FOY POUR DEVOIR. 

N the struggle not only for superiority, 

but for existence, and the making of ex- 
istence comfortable if not beautiful also, 
with which this country and this age are 
only too well acquainted, it is said that 
workers have no time to take conscience 
into counsel, and to do their stent as if do- 
ing it to the stern judgment of the fullest 
light that might ever fall upon it. 

Yet if all workers, and in that sense all 
individuals, realized the great doctrine of 
consequences, and the manner in which ev- 
ery circumstance is interwoven with every 
other circumstance that has gone before or 
is to come after, conscience would never be 
thrust out of sight, but would be the chosen 
friend, and given the place of honor at one’s 
right hand. 

The careless happy spinner slights her 
thread; the rope spun with that thread 
breaks, and the man it held falls down the 
shaft; then a family is left fatherless and 
destitute, children grow up to crime and 
shame ; theft, murder, and the gallows hang 
on those strands of thread, sighs, tears, and 
agony, desolated affection, betrayed love, 
crime multiplying crime with the rapid 
growth of a fungus, a country its prey. If 
conscience had sat by that spinner, that con- 
tingent amount of harm, at least, with its far- 
widening and long-reaching circles, would 
never have been done the world. For there 
is no action that does not entail its conse- 
quences, not on the actor alone, but on all 
in contact with the actor, with the air, one 
might declare, that the lifting of the arm 
to do the deed disturbs, and all whom that 
air touches. 

We often hear complaints that this and 
that sort of work is not done so well here as 
in England, or France, or Switzerland; and 
allowing it to be true, one marvels why lib- 
erty and all the civilizing influences that 
surround the worker in this country should 
have the effect of making his work poor 
and slovenly and unfaithfal generally. Yet 
doubtless, if the statement is indeed true, 
it is because in the older countries the work- 
er has no expectation of ever rising above 
his work, and his only hope is in its perfec- 
tion ; while in this land, on the contrary, ev- 
ery worker knows his possibilities, and looks 
at the future through them and not through 
his handiwork ; he does his handiwork only 
in the interim before he carries out his pos- 
sibilities. 

Perhaps the complainants have done their 
own work well in complaining; or perhaps 
they have been too hasty in demanding 
more than one century of national life has 
had time to effeet,and we may be just en- 
tering on the ripened fruit of the hundred 
years of liberty. For that unfaithful work 
used to be the rule much more than it is 
now, We are very sure; and nothing speaks 
better for our later conscientious endeavor 
than the appearance of much work at the 
Exhibition of 1876, the fact that to-day 
many of our wares find more demand and 
better market than the foreign, or than so 
little a thing, as at first blush it may seem, 
as the discovery by a woman of the secret 
of the lovely Limoges-ware, so that its for- 
eign maker mistook her work for that of his 
own people. 

Sometimes, mdeed, the European work- 
er’s love of art answers for conscience. 
Doubtless that old Demetrius of Ephesus 
who made silver shrines for Diana did his 
work faultlessly. But it was another sort 
of conscience that animated Yosurak1, the 
sword-maker of Osaka, in Japan. “His idea 
was that having been bred up to a calling 
which trades in life and death, he was bound, 
so far as in him lay, to atone for this by seek- 
ing to alleviate the suffering which is in the 
world; and he carried out this principle to 
the extent of impoverishing himself. No 
neighbor ever appealed to him in vain for 
help in tending the sick or in burying the 
dead. No beggar or leper was ever turned 
from his door without receiving some mark 
of his bounty. Nor was his scrupulous 
honesty less remarkable than his charity. 
Whilst other smiths were in the habit of re- 
ceiving large sums by counterfeiting the 
marks of famous makers of antiquity, he 
never turned out a weapon which bore any 
other mark than his own. Without know- 
ing it, YosHIAKI was a sound Christian.” 





And there can be no doubt that this man 
did his work better, made his blades keener 
and lither, because his conscience was so 
active that it caused him thus to atone for 
the making of swords at all. 

But it is not only the makers of swords, 
and of ropes, and of artistic objects, that 
need their conscience in their work; the do- 


mestic worker needs it just as much, if not, 


more. The child at her practicing, the girl 
who sets a stitch in her darning, the maid 
who trims the lamp for the night, the man 
who shovels the snow from the door, the 
mistress who directs the servants, and who 
ruins them as well as her housekeeping by 
neglecting to keep them up to the prop- 
er point in their duties—all these need con- 
science at their side as well as the weaver 
whose badly woven sail, splitting with the 
bellying wind, as the carpenter whose bad- 
ly driven bolt, hurl a ship te her destruction. 
These stand in danger of ..«:1ing more than 
aship to destruction, one might imagine—of 
ruining all the comfort, the peace, and hap- 
piness of a home by the want of this con- 
science yoked with needle and brain, eye- 
sight and will. 

For this very “conscience that makes cow- 
ards of us all,” once admitted to our com- 
pany, makes us afraid to slight our work, 
makes us feel the consequences that come 
from badly baked bread, from poorly aired 
beds, from loose buttons, from strings not 
renewed in season, from unwhipped seams 
in our sewing, from stitches dropped in our 
knitting, from children unreproved at the 
moment of a fault, from servants allowed to 
commit the second time the error they made 
before, since nowhere has this useful con- 
science greater opportunity for play than in 
the work of the housekeeper—work that be- 
gins with the first breath she draws beneath 
the roof of the home that she undertakes to 
care for, that ceases neither by day nor 
night till she draws the last breath, and is 
only made systematic, and thus as easy as 
the breath itself, by the aid of this bosom 
friend and counsellor. 





THE GUSHING WOMAN. 


HE gushing woman is a ubiquitous per- 

sonage; her presence is a feature of al- 
most every community from Cape Colony 
to Kamtchatka; we may find her in trans- 
ports over the ruins of Thebes, going into 
ecstasies at Pompeii, enraptured over an old 
master or a young Apollo, over a Grecian 
urn or a Parisian bonnet, over a cracked 
tea-cup or the cut of a panier. A baby 
sends her into paroxysms of enthusiasm, 
so does the last novel by an acknowledged 
genius; she dotes upon poetry, and prates 
about Bacu and BEETHOVEN as if they had 
been her school-mates. In the mean time 
she is not altogether without discretion ; 
she knows on which side her bread is but- 
tered, and gushes to suit the occasion, 
while she pushes herself into favorable po- 
sitions, into distinguished intimacies, by her 


_persistent effusiveness. To be sure, there is 


the woman who gushes by nature, in spite 

of herself and everybody else, whose spon- 

taneity is as irrepressible as Traddles’s hair, 

who would find something to be eager and 

interested about in a dungeon cell, or sub- 

jects to excite vivacity in the bottomless 

pit; and there is her sister who is grandilo- 

quent by art, because enthusiasm has proved 

becoming in another, preserves an air of 

youth and ingenuousness about one; she 

attitudinizes mentally for the benefit of her 

audience, because the postures take her fan- 

ey, are striking and popular and applauded. 

At first acquaintance one is, perhaps, made 
captive by her vivacity; but familiarity 
breeds contempt; she becomes your bosom- 
friend in the space of a morning call, if you 
are worth cultivating, and she writes love- 
letters to you, if you are one whom others 
delight to honor, one in whose society it is 
a distinction to be found. She confides her 
biography to whomsoever will listen, and, 
seen through her spectacles, it is usually 
quite a remarkable one. “A primrose by 
the river’s brim” is a great deal more to her 
than a yellow primrose merely; it is an 
opportunity to marshal her adjectives, and 
to order up her battalion of similes for serv- 
ice. The gushing woman is no doubt a 
product of civilization, which in giving her 
a certain amount of cultivation has not been 
able to supply an equal share of brains; she 
mistakes the exaggerated expression of a 
feeling for the emotion itself. Sometimes, 
indeed, it is not so much intentional affecta- 
tion with her, a desire to seem capable of 
profound appreciation for all that is refined 
or abstruse, as it is the strong necessity for 
excitement developed in some natures, a re- 
volt against the commonplace and even ten- 
or of her way. Inthe mean time we would 
not be understood as decrying enthusiasms 
which ‘are the natural outgrowths of a sin- 
cere and active mind, and whose manifesta- 
tions bear the same relation to the pretty 
rhapsodies of the gushing woman as the 
substance bears to the shadow. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpenr. } 


| ges ey is running altogether into the Pom. 
padour style for the seasons of summer and 
autumn. All goods in silks, peg and even per- 
cales are brocaded or printed in figures, and 
above all flowers, The Pompadour and Louis XVI. 
styles govern the fashion. These two styles dif- 
fer only in a few points. In the first the small 
flowers are detached on a ground of some kind, 
while in the Louis XVI. the same flowers are 
placed on narrow stripes, or inclosed in broad 
stripes, There are even broché gauzes, Pompa- 
dour or Louis XVI., which form charming toi- 
lettes in combination with satin or faille, Other 
fashionable materials are the changeable taffetas 
(all of the same epoch), in pale green and pale 
rose, in sea blue and silver gray, etc. The colors 
preferred for plain fabrics are all the shades of 
heliotrope to wine-color and false blue (passé and 
faded)... The dark colors will be found in all the 
shades of seal and coffee-color—coffee in the 
bean, roasted, and ground—and vanilla, 

It should be stated, however, that in no instance 
is a dress made of but one and the same materi- 
al. All dresses without exception are of two 
different fabrics, the plain or the figured materi- 
al predominating, according to their composition, 
in the ensemble, the one forming the trimming for 
the other. The word trimming can hardly be 
employed any longer in describing the present 
fashions, for the two different materials used in 
one dress form the body, and appear to be woven 
together. The following will serve as an exam- 
ple, taken from many others. The front of the 
skirt is of the figured goods; on each side is a 
breadth of the plain material, pleated perpendicu- 
larly; nexta figured breadth ; another plain breadth 
on each side ; then the train (back breadth) of fig- 
ured goods. The corsage is plain, with a plastron 
of the figured goods. The half-long sleeves are 
trimmed with the figured goods. When the or- 
der of combination is reversed—that is to say, 
when the front breadth and train are of plain 
goods—the figured goods is employed for the rest, 
and also for the narrow flounce on the front 
breadth, and for the two or three narrow flounces 
which invariably trim the under edge of dresses 
composed in this fashion. 

Sometimes all that shows on the lower part of 
the toilette is made of the plain material all 
shirred (gathered), The train is of figured goods, 
as is also the little polonaise, the fronts of which 
are cut in deep points that join at the ends, and 
disclose the shirred under-dress. This polonaise 
is no longer like the polonaise of former times—a 
second shorter dress worn over a long or short 
under-dress—but is cut in tabs, and slashed here 
and there to disclose the under-dress. 

In the way of classical wrappings, such as man- 
telets or visites, there are in preparation a host of 
fancy articles for the warm days. There are 
small capes and fichus which will be draped on the 
shoulders. The capes are high-necked, but very 
short, so that they barely reach below the shoul- 
ders. These are made of goffered silk fringe, a 
net-work of black jet, or else they are cut of black 
stiff net, which is entirely covered with ruches of 
very narrow black lace. In the neck there is 
always a ruche of white point d’esprit net or white 
lace. All wrappings, without exception, have the 
neck trimmed with a white ruche. Sometimes, 
in place of the ruche, there is tied about the 
throat a rather wide fichu of white muslin, with 
very round points, bordered with white lace set 
on flat. This last style is the most elegant of all. 
It has been justly found that it was very ugly to 
have no lingerie show when the mantelet or 
wrapping of whatever shape was put on, and it 
is in order to enliven and trim the toilette that it 
has become the fashion to trim the neck of all 
wraps with white. Besides these little capes 
there will be many large fichus of white point 
desprit net, trimmed. with white lace set on flat, 
and having simply the shape of a large square, 
folded three-cornered, pleated slightly at the top, 
and tied in front under a bouquet of flowers. 
Sometimes the four corners of this fichu are 
rounded. Similar fichus are also made of large 
foulard handkerchiefs bordered with white lace, 
and worn in the same fashion. Foulards divided 
into squares (handkerchiefs) will also be used 
for trimming dresses. Each handkerchief is cut 
into four triangles, and these are placed with the 
point down or up on dresses of écru Tussore. 
For the wrapping, a handkerchief of the foulard 
is worn as a fichu. Very frequently white lace 
painted by hand is used for trimming such fanci- 
ful toilettes, For instance, if the.designs of the 
lace represent sprays of roses, the painting should 
restore their natural tints to the flowers as well 
as to the foliage. 

Numerous materials of all kinds are amber- 
colored. At present these materials are of silk. 
Later on we shall see them in light woollens, such 
as bunting—a sort of canvas of fine wool, also 
called nun’s cloth. I-have seen in preparation 
a dress for half-mourning made of bunting (of 
black wool), richly trimmed with silk embroid- 
ery representing violets, the foliage (on account 
of the mourning) being worked in gray and white. 
Bunting in all colors will be extremely fashion- 
able; but it is a transparent goods, which can 
only be worn in warm weather, and over a lining 

of light silk. It is embroidered by hand, to be 
combined with plain taffetas, or with bunting not 
embroidered. The designs most in favor are the 
small scattered Pompadour figures, which are lar- 
ger for the skirt than for the corsage and the 
sleeves, but are the same in design and shade. 

Straw bonnets are very large. The brim is 


faced with velvet, and turned up high on one 
side, and sometimes on both. There are in prep- 
aration many capotes of colored tulle entirely 
covered, both the brim and crown, with a single 
flower of the same color as the tulle—heliotrope, 
white or purple lilacs, jasmines, etc.; and in or- 
der to make it still more patent that the bonnet 














ition of the Dolman shapes, with the sides square 


_ at the waist of most mantles. 
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is of flowers, and that this is of no account, it is 
trimmed with a spray of flowers entirely differ-_ 
ent from those which compose the bonnet. There 
is a great display of fancy in the matter of trim- 
mings for bonnets. Flowers, both larger and 
smaller than in nature, are used—gigantie violets _} 
and carnations, and Lilliputian chrysanthemums. 
The predominant trimming at present is of gold, 
in the form of galloons, cords, and pins simulating 
large nails, and red in the way of ribbons, linings, 
feathers, and flowers. 

The wrapping for the spring, that which was 
destined to receive the sudden showers, and to 
brave the rain as well as the hail in order to pre- 
serve the toilette, the water-proof, to give it its 
proper name, has had its day. At present it is 
replaced by a long mantle of rather heavy ama- 
dou woollen goods called Cheviot, of very grace- 
ful cut, and somewhat masculine or military in 
appearance. Not a single trimming is used on 
this mantle, it should be understood, the edges 
being merely stitched with silk. This will be the 
travelling mantle later in the season. 

If paniers have not met with that success which 
was predicted for them, they have by no means 
abandoned the field. At present there are worn 
not only tournures, but voluminous tournures, 
which raise and support the basque of the corsage 
behind; but what is not worn at present? At 
one and the same time there are seen redingoies, 
jacket corsages, corsages with basques, and cor- 
sages with a deep point sharply defined in front, 
marked also behind, and descending rather low 
on the hips. For very light and cool summer 
dresses it is announced that belted corsages will 
be worn, and thus the collection will be complete. 

Emmetine Raymonp, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SHIRRED MANTLE, APRON OVER-SKIRT, AND ROUND 
SKIRT. 


HE graceful costume illustrated by Fig. 6 of 
our double-page picture, and of which a cut 
paper pattern is published, has for its principal 
feature one of the most stylish mantles of the sea- 
son. It is somewhat in scarf shape, close-clinging 
about the shoulders, following the outline of the 
figure in the back, and forming pointed tabs in 
front, The shape is very simple, but its elabo- 
rate trimming makes it a rich garment. It is 
quite high in the neck, with the turned-over 
square collar now so much in vogue; the bosom 
drapery is also very becoming and popular. The 
shirring across the tabs is, however, its newest 
feature, and on many new wraps this shirring is 
repeated in the back, covering entirely the two 
middle forms. The fullness should not be very 
great for this series of shirrings, as it is not de- 
sirable to add to the appearance of thickness. 
Lace and satin complete the trimming. Satin de 
Lyon is the favorite fabric for such wraps, but 
the more glossy satin and the plain gros grains 
are much used. There are also many mantles of 
camel’s-hair made by this pattern; for these the 
shirring is omitted, if a very plain garment is de- 
sired; but they may also be brightened up by 
trimming, as shown in the picture. Jet passe- 
menterie and fringe are most effective on these 
dull woollen goods. Chenille fringe with occa- 
sional strands of jet beads is also very handsome, 
especially for trimming satin wraps, It is cus- 
tomary now to use colored silk linings of the thin 
lining silk, in shades of dark red, old gold, laven- 
der, or heliotrope ; formerly mantles were lined 
with black or with white silk, but now there is a 
fancy for using colored facings and linings for 
many garments. The simple round apron over- 
skirt of this costume is a graceful shape that is 
always popular, no matter what novelties are in- 
troduced; it is as much used this season as it 
has ever been, especially for nice woollen and 
plain silk dresses. The round skirt is of easy 
length for walking. 
Other mantles illustrated on the same page 
show the various shapes now used. The first 
mantle in the picture gives the present modifica- 


rather than pointed, and hanging like wings. 
Next this is a graceful Spanish shape, with the 
full erect ruche or ruff around the neck which 
rivals the square collar in popularity. The pa- 
nier mantle and the sleeved scarf are also shown 
with their clinging sides. The shell lace trim- 
mings that form stylish headings, and the netted 
Chinese fringes, the pleated laces, and rich passe- 
menteries shown in the picture suggest the vari- 
ous trimmings now in vogue. Besides these, the 
modistes import very small mantles most fanci- 
fully made of Sicilienne for the back and front, 
while the shoulders are covered with some trans- 
parent fabric, which is usually either Spanish lace 
or else jetted net. The newest Spanish lace is 
thin and light, and suitable trimming for these 
summer garments. It is put on in scant gathers 
instead of the pleatings used for imitation thread 
or Breton laces. The newest passementeries look 
like polka dots of braid and beads, as they are 
shaped in large round pieces set in rows; the 
straight-edged galloons are also much used, and 
there are many bands of diamond-shaped beads 
sewed on net; the vine and foliage patterns are 
rather passé. Iridescent beads are still used, 
and in many of the new colored bead trimmings 
purple and lavender tinted beads are introduced. 
Steel beads are also used, especially in combina- 
tion with jet beads. The gay rainbow beads are 
more used on light écru cloth or cashmere man- 
tles than on black. Worth sends clinging scarf 
mantles of écru Sicilienne, with embossed velvet 
figures all over it. The edges are cut in squares, 
and there are many rows of tiny tassels for trim- 
ming. A large bow is at the throat and another 
It is most stylish 
to have these bows of satin ribbon put on as long 
strings, to be tied by the wearer in long-looped 
bows. For very young ladies the fichu-shaped 


ly in front, and fit like a basque behind. The 
round shoulder capes that do not quite reach to the 
} elbows are also youthful and dressy wraps when 
\made entirely of jet beads mounted on net or 

ied in the meshes. The pleated lace round capes 
are also imported this season in shapes like large 
cardinal collars, finished around the neck with 
high Medicis raffs, or with lace Directoire collars 
that roll high, and are held in place by fine thread- 
like wires. Lace mantles are fichus or else Span- 
ish shapes, with a point that may be thrown over 
the head. White lace scarfs and very large fichus, 
especially of Languedoc in creamy tints, or else 
the silky white Spanish lace, will be much worn 
at Saratoga and at Newport. Muslin kerchiefs, 
sheer, soft, and creamy white, are also imported 
in such large sizes that when doubled in three- 
cornered shape the points fall below the waist, 
the shoulders are well covered, and the ends are 
tied in front. Embroidery done on the edges 
and in each corner is more fashionable than lace 
as trimming for these mull kerchiefs. Young 
ladies will use these for midsummer wraps with 
light foulard and summer silk dresses. 


POSTILION BASQUE, SHORT TABLIER OVER-SKIRT, 
AND ROUND SKIRT. 


The suit with postilion basque, tablier over- 
skirt, and round skirt illustrated on page 276, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is now publish- 
ed, is one of the prettiest designs for a simple 
dress of vooll bunting, cask e, 
Cheviot, or camel’s-hair—to be worn in the morn- 
ings at home, for shopping, travelling, etc. The 
modistes import such dresses made of pheasant 
brown cashmere trimmed with brown and white 
checked wool, or of peacock blue bunting border- 
ed with blue and white barred bunting; black 
cashmere is trimmed with twilled wool in black 
and white checks. The Surah silks of plain color, 
and the-dark foulards either plain or polka-dot- 
ted, are made up in this style, and trimmed with 
figured foulard in very gay colors. For lighter 
dresses this design is very pretty when cream, 
pale blue, or lavender French bunting is used, 
with bright colored foulard borders. The check- 
ed summer silks, such as garnet with white, cream 
with brown, or heliotrope with white, are also com- 
bined in this way with plain Surah, or else fou- 
lard silk, The red satin pleating at the foot, now 
so popular, and facings of the same, brighten 
up dark colored dresses made in this way; the 
facing is in the collar and cuffs, and as edging 
for the basque. The basque pattern is full of 
suggestions for remodelling last season’s dresses 
by adding the long Directoire revers that forms 
a collar in the back, and tapers to the waist. 
Moreover, basques that are too short for the coat 
shape can now have a skirted piece added around 
the hips, and covered with the trimming material, 
which should also be held in postilion pleats be- 
hind. Over-skirts can be lengthened by adding 
trimming as shown in the picture, and the back 
breadths can be drawn up in the hooped way now 
so much used. 





THE JERSEY COSTUME. 


The modistes who have just returned from Par- 
is display the Jersey costume at their openings, 
This is an English fashion remodelled in Paris.\ 
The genuine English Jersey is a woven raw silk 
garment without seams, and must be put on over 
the head before the hair is dressed, as it is only 
slightly elastic at the opening, which finally fits 
around the neck like a collar. The sleeves are 
woven in, and the whole garment clasps the waist 
and hips, clinging closely to the figure. Worth 
has improved this garment by using the wide 
woven stocking net in wool, thread, or raw silk, 
and cutting the waist of this, making as few seams 
as possible, though adding darts if the fullness 
of the figure requires them, and lacing the gar- 
ment in the back. The costumes imported are 
of navy blue and black stocking net for the Jer- 
sey waist, with a camel’s-hair skirt of the same 
color sewed to the hips, and formed entirely of 
flat pleatings in two or three rows, or else in 
one row, like the regular kilt. The back of the 
garment is laced with a red silk lacing string, 
and a sash of red Surah silk is passed around 
the hips (where the skirt joins the bodice), and 
is knotted on one side or behind. These bodices 
have a seam on the shoulders, and one under each 
arm. The collar, made double of the net, rolls 
over, and the sleeves turn back at the wrists to 
form a slight cuff. The garment fits the figure 
as if it were moulded upon it. This girlish-look- 
ing dress will, it is said, be worn by very young 
ladies for mountain, yachting, and sea-side suits. 


SURAH SILKS, ETC. 


Among the novelties shown at the openings are 
dresses of the Surah silk spoken of by Madame 
Raymond in late letters to the Bazar. This is 
soft twilled silk, heavier than foulard, yet so pli- 
able that it may be crushed without creasing. It 
comes in solid colors of stylish dark shades for 
day dresses, and in light tints for evening. The 
fancy is to relieve the dark red, peacock blue, 
brown, and purple Surah silks by pleatings of 
the gay chintz-figured foulards; a great deal of 
creamy lace is also used for trimming these dress- 
es. One of the prettiest of these dresses is gar- 
net Surah with flowered foulard pleatings trim- 
ming the basque and down the front of the skirt 
beneath the curtain-shaped drapery of the over- 
skirt. Point d’esprit lace forms a full jabot on 
the basque, and edges the neck and wrists. 

Very light small-figured foulard silks are 
among the other fresh and pretty dresses pre- 
pared for midsummer. Thus a white ground with 
tiny pale blue spots is made up with a great deal 
of plain blue Surah, which forms the collar and 
bosom drapery, and is cut into many narrow bias 
gathered ruffles for trimming the skirt. These 
dresses are commended for their lightness, as they 
weigh less than grenadines, which require heavier 
silk linings. Sometimes the most dressy foulards 





mantles are retained, also those that lap smooth- 


in Watteau colors are lined throughout with pale 


blue silk, and the blue does not appear elsewhere 
in the dress, : 

Lovely dresses of batiste, of the sheerest qual- 
ities, are of pale faded tints, either pink, blue, 
cream,\or lavender, and are ornamented. with ar- 
tistic embroidery done in crewel-work of the gay- 
est colors, in vivid contrast to that of the dress. 
Thus a pink batiste in open lace-like patterns 
has the basque and the drapery of the over-skirt 
edged with lace frills, above which are set clus- 
ters of crewel- work as large as a lady’s hand, 
representipg bouquets of roses, carnations, blue- 
bells, and green foliage. Japanese blues, olive 
green, and dark red colors prevail in this quaint 
needle-work, which is cut out and appliquéd on 
the dress goods. 

Cashmere is always in favor with Parisiennes, 
and is sent out by Worth in light qualities for 
spring dresses in the new dull salmon red and 
heliotrope shades combined (in order to make 
them still lighter) with figured foulards. A suit 
of heliotrope cashmere has a skirted basque with 
bunched drapery behind, while the flat front opens 
over gay foulard laid in small pleats the whole 
length of the skirt. Pink, gray, and white cash- 
meres are imported with polka dots embroidered 
with silk, to be made up with plain Surah silks, 

The imported gingham suits are the prettiest 
of all wash dresses. A gay fancy is that of trim- 
ming light blue and white checked gingham with 
bands and pointed tongues of dark claret-colored 
gingham. Such a dress is further decorated by 
a cluster of hand-painted flowers in the point of 
the neckerchief, which is tied sailor fashion. 
Something unique in the color and in the combi- 
nations is aimed at in these pretty cottons. Thus 
one of heliotrope purple has pale cream-colored 
facings, while another of claret red has pleatings 
of chintz figures on a white ground, very much 
like the favorite patterns of foulard. 


VELVET DIRECTOIRE COLLARS. 

The novelty in lingerie with which to brighten 
up a dark toilette, or to give character to a light 
one, is a Directoire collar made of dark velvet, 
either black, garnet, or blue, and edged with a 
wide frill of creamy white Languedoc lace. The 
velvet collar is about a finger deep, and, extend- 
ing across the back, slopes away just in front of 
the turn of the shoulders ; across this front edge 
a scarf of Surah silk of light blue, pink, or gar- 
net is sewed on each side in slight gathers, then 
drawn together on the bust, knotted there, and the 
ends hang to the waist, and are finished with lace. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swrrzer; Messrs. ARNotD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. 
T. Srewart & Co.; and Lorp & Tay.or. 





PERSONAL. 


THE joint funeral on Wednesday, the 7th inst., 
of Ropert H. McCurvy and Herman D. A.Lp- 
RICH was noticeable from the fact that they were 
men well advanced in years, who had for a very 
long period been successful partners in business, 
who many years *g0 retired from its active pur- 
suits, and who died on the same day. It is fur- 
ther noticeable, that though members of differ- 
}ent Churches, the funeral services were perform- 
ed at Calvary Church, of which Mr. ALpRIcH 
was a member, the rector, Dr. WasuBurn, in- 
viting the Rev. Dr. Prentiss, of the Presbyterian 
Church, of which Mr. McCurpy was a member, 
to deliver the funeral address. Bishop Porrrer 
and several Episcopal clergymen were present 
on the occasion. 

—Countess HENKEL, one of the richest women 
in Europe, is now the owner of the famous pearl 
necklace formerly possessed by the Empress 
Eveénte. It was sold for $72,000. The count- 
ess had some of the pearls less beautiful than 
the others removed, and added two other rows 
—one which came from the jewels sold by the 
Queen of Naples, the other from the necklace 
of the Virgin of Atocha, sold by a great Span- 
ish personage. At present the suite of pearls 
belonging to the countess, ear-rings and brooch 
included, is worth about $180,000, and is said by 
connoisseurs to be the finest set of pearls in the 
world. 

—The Prince of Wales took the Princess to see 
Miss GENEVIEVE WaRD a few evenings since in 
Forget Me Not, and iu talking with the actress, 
after the performance, paid her a neat compli- 
ment. While expressing pleasure at her acting, 
he happened to say that he thought that she 
was French, and when she asserted her national- 
ity, he said, pleasantly, “I always thought the 
American ladies the cleverest in the world.” 

—The actual Cape of Good Hope and much 
adjoining land is owned by Mr. McKE Lar, 
whereon he has a large ostrich farm, which is 
profitable. From ten pairs of full-grown birds, 
which one man can look after, an income of 
$10,000 or $15,000 may be reckoned on. 

—The Earl of Dunmore, who has been spend- 
ing some little time in New York, left a few 
days since for Montana, where he proposes to 
buy several thousand acres of land, and stock 
the same with Texas cattle. His own little farm 
in Scotland consists of 30,000 acres, and he is the 
largest stock-raiser in that country. EpmunpD 
Yates, in the last London World, affectingly re- 
marks: “‘It was with a sad feeling that I saw 

Lord Dunmore on Saturday in a shooting-jacket 
with a number of pockets all full of bank-notes, 
bank-bills, and a bank-book, starting for Liver- 
pool en route tor America. He goes straight to 
the Red River, and he imagines that he will 
found there a number of small cities; and he has 
taken 100 workmen from Dunmore Castle and 
many thousand pounds with him to realize his 
project.” 

—A New York correspondent of the Rochester 
Democrat, writing of the late James Lenox and 
his sister HarR1zT, to whom the largest portion 
of his estate was bequeathed, says that ‘‘no one 
ever heard of either being seen at any social 
gathering. They neither gave nor accepted hos- 
pitality, in the ordinary sense of the term. Their 
amusements were of the quiet in-door character. 
They were never seen at any public place (ex- 
cept their church), not even in a picture-gallery, 
though both had a taste for art. If James Len- 
ox wished to view any such institution, he had a 
time appointed when it could be done privately. 
Harrier has a small circle of acquaintances, 














but probably it was more limited than that of 
any other woman of her wealth. She loved her 
brother above all other earthly objects, and his 
death is a bereavement of the most crushing na- 
ture. Under such! circumstances, perhaps the 
duty of overlooking the estate may be highly 
advantageous as an employment to occupy the 
mind, and distract it from overwhelming grief.” 

—Mrs. SHERMAN, wife of the General, informs 
the Washington Star that the profits of a late 
dramatic entertainment in that city for the bene- 
fit of the poor in Ireland was $1198, and that 
Mrs. Astor and Mrs. Lorn, of New York, who 
were in Washington about that time, each gave 
her $100 tawerd this special fund. Since she 
began the work she has received and forwarded 


—The widowed Duchess of Newcastle has con- 
tracted a marriage that excites much comment 
in England. The fortunate husband is Mr. Tom 
HOHLER, a man of considerable musical talent, 
who, after studying in Italy, failed on the oper- 
atic stage. He is the son of a Gloucestershire 
clergyman. 

—Mrs. CHARLES W. Strong, of Tarrytown, New 
York, has just given $8000 toward paying the 
debt on St. Mark’s (Irving) Memorial Church; 
and this is but one of the many instances of her 
liberality. 

—Madame NILsson, before leaving Madrid, 
received the photograph of the King and Queen 
of Spain, with the inscription, “A Madame 
CuristTine Nitsson-Rouzgeaup, souvenir affec- 
tueux de ses admirateurs, Mariz CHRISTINE, 
ALPHONSE,” and a big pearl in a shell all of dia- 
monds as a necklace, 

—Mr. Epmunp Yates, in a recent London 
World, in speaking of the late Drawing-room 
held by the Queen, says: ‘‘ With his marvellous 
instinct for the beautiful, and innate discern- 
ment of what is fit, Lord BEACONSFIELD accord- 
ed to Lady Lonspa.z alone the honor of leaving 
the crowd of courtiers surrounding him and 
moving across the room to greet her as she 
emerged from the presence of royalty. Her la- 
dyship looked superbly; her diamonds were 
maguificent, and on one side of her corsage was 
fastened a black pearl of fabulous size, set round 
with brilliants. From her sleeves (by courtesy), 
or rather shoulder-straps, hung strings of pearls, 
which had a curious and novel effect. Her dress 
cost a hundred guineas at Madame Mexcrsr’s; 
nor can this be wondered at when on the white 
satin skirt in front, as well as on the train, were 
exquisitely painted groups of flowers.”’ 

—Mr. SAMUEL PHILLIPs Day, a very undistin- 
guished English author, who has just written a 
book on Life and Society in America, says our 
advertisements are not written in good English. 
The editor of the London Hzaminer says that in 
the whole course of his reading he does not rec- 
ollect a book written in worse English than Mr. 
Day’s. 

—It was THEOPHILE GauTIER who once said, 
in reply to a question if certain verses of Victor 
Huao’s were not poor, ‘* Monsieur, if I had such 
bad taste as to find any verse by Victor Hueco 
poor, I should not dare confess the fact even to 
myself, quite alone in a cellar, and without a 
candle.” 

—The late Senator Wapbe was a very particular 
man in money matters, and chivalric in his atten- 
tions to his wife and everything that related to 
her interests. She had a small income, of which 
throughout life he refused to accept a penny. 
He used to say, ‘‘A man does not marry a wo- 
man to live off her,” and he once said to his son, 
“What your wife has is her own, and what you 
have is your wife’s.”” This was his idea of the 
treatment of a wife, and right royally did he 
practice it in his own household. His courtesy 
to Mrs. WADE was always so marked as to at- 
tract the attention even of strangers. At sev- 
enty years of age he was the same fond and de- 
voted lover she had found him at forty. No 
two people could possibly have lived more agree- 
ably together. Everything Mrs. Wape did or 
said was exactly right in the estimation of her 
husband, and during the entire course of his long 
married life he probably never had a disloyal 
thought, or occasioned his wife a moment’s un- 
easiness. 

—General H. V. Boynton, in an elaborate 
sketch of the family life of President Hayegs, 
says that ‘‘no lady has ever reflected greater 
credit upon her position than Mrs. Haygs. No 
affectation ever stands in the way of any citizen 
paying respect to the President or his family, 
and only such restraints exist as are inseparable 
from this exalted office. Itis a household noted 
for its hospitality, and one generally enlivened 
by the presence of guests. Mrs. Hayrs takes 
great interest in public matters, has a pride in 
keeping the house attractive, and in superin- 
tending its decoration for official occasions. It 
is a family simple in its tastes, and cordially 
united in its members. The sons are young 
men of most correct and industrious habits, af- 
fable, free from frivolity, and without any of the 
affectation which so often attaches to the posi- 
tion which they occupy. The family is regular 
in its attendance upon church, and the White 
House on Sunday is as quiet and orderly as any 
American home. The President is a most affec- 
tionate father, and a day seldom passes that he 
does not devote some time to games with the 
younger children. He is an exceedingly busy 
man, rising early and working late.” 

—Whien in Paris Victor Hugo ordinarily rises 
at daybreak—in summer at 6—takes an early 
breakfast, works until between 12 and 12.30, and 
then ceases for the day. His literary work-room 
is large, and fitted up without method or order; 
old furniture in every corner, and portmanteaus 
all over the room, containing manuscripts of all 
his works which have appeared, or are about to 
appear. Healways writes on one kind of paper— 
large-sized Holland—made expressly for him, of 
which he has an enormous stock in hand. At 
his twelve-o’clock déjeuner the members of his 
family circle are present, and they seldom rise 
till about two o’clock. The table has now be- 
come one of Victor Huao’s chief délassements, 
and he devotes a considerable time to these 
heures intimes, during which he converses plea- 
santly on every sort of subject, amusing himself 
in a truly grandfatherly fashion with the ingen- 
uous repartees of his grandchildren. After break- 
fast, on the days when he has not to attend the 
Senate, M. HuGo sets out for a stroll through 
Paris, taking the first omnibus or tram he comes 
across, getting down whenever the fancy strikes 
him, walking along with no definite goal in view, 
like a lounger who is in no hurry, and takes in- 
terest in everything, happy enough iu being able 
to breathe the open air in freedom. 
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Border for Mantel-piece 
Lambrequin.—Renais- 
sance Embroidery. 
Tas border is worked on a 
foundation of coarse unbleach- 
ed muslin in Renaissance em- 
broidery with colored silk. 
Instead of the muslin founda- 
tion, silk or wool may be used 
in a color to harmonize with 
the furniture. The illustra- 
tion shows a section of the 
embroidery in reduced size. 
Transfer the design, of which 
a full-sized section is given by 
Fig. 80, Supplement, to the 
material, and work first the 
narrow border. Cover the 
large dark design figure with 
long horizontal stitches of Bor- 
deaux silk floss, then stretch 
similar silk across the figure in 





Postit30oN Basque, SHort Tasirer Over-Skirrt, 
ano Rovunp Skiat.—Wrrn Cut Paper Patrern. 
Paice 25 Oxnts.—Bacx.—For Front, see Fig. 9, 
Double Page.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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Borper FoR MANTEL-PIECE LAMBREQUIN.—RENAISSANCE EmBROIDERY.—[For design see Supplement, No. XLL, Fig. 80.) 


Fig. 1.—Dress with Care ror GirkL FROM 


12 ro 14 Years oLp.—[{For pattern and 


description see Suppl., No. LX., Figs. 58-67.] 





rietteanie hatcie! 








‘WeERcOAT FoR Boy From 3 
ABS OLD.—({For pattern and 
Suppl , No. XL, Figs, 72-79.) 





vertical rows at reg- 


















Fig. 1.—Borper ror Trpy, erc.—Cross Sritcn Empromwery anp Housein-Work. 





ox poceoeooeat = ular intervals, stitch- 


ing these threads 
as seen in the illus- 
tration. The man- 
ner of working this 
embroidery was il- 
lustrated on page 
453, Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. X. For the 
leaf figure use blue, 
for the bud and vine 
white, red, and li- 
lac, and for the 
flower brown, olive, 
white, red, and li- 
lac silk. Edge all 
the design figures 
with long tent stitch- 
es of black’ filling 
silk, which are con- 
tinued for stems. 
In the wide border 
work the upper part 
of the figure which 














is seen on the sides in the il- 
lustration with Bordeaux silk, 
the lower part with olive, old- 
gold-colored, brown, white, red, 
and blue silk. Similar silk is 
used for the design figures 
forming a half wreath, while 
the arabesque figure is worked 
with light blue, and the middle 
part with olive and old-gold- 
colored and with red and 
white silk floss. After finish- 
ing the embroidery, ornament 
the under edge of the founda- 
tion with a drawn-work de- 
sign and with fringe. For the 
drawn-work draw out a suit- 
able number of threads from 
the material, and either over- 
cast the threads left standing 
or else darn them in point de 
reprise with colored silk. Edge 






Casumere Dress,—Bacx.—[For Front, see 
Fig. 8, Double Page. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Fi 8 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Tiny, etc.—Cross Strrch Emsromery anv Horpein-Work. 
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the drawn-work with a stitching of white silk. The rest of the 
embroidery is worked in half cross stitch.. For the fringe ravel 
out the material two inches and seven-eighths deep, pin it to a 
sewing-weight, twist together every four of the threads left stand- 
ing, and join two such strands, twisting them into a cord, which is 
made firm by drawing it tight several times. To work the orna- 
ment simulating a row of chain 
stitches, which is alike on both 
sides, run the upper part of the 
cords formed of eight threads as 
follows: Going forward always 
alternately take up four of the 
threads on a needle threaded with 
colored filling silk, pass over four 
threads, and going back pass over 
the threads left standing, and take 
up the following threads on a nee- 
dle in a slanting direction. The 
second row is worked in a similar 
manner, but care should be taken 


that the stitches formed going 
back shall correspond with those 
in the preceding row. Fer the 
tassels wind a thread of filling 
silk ten times about a thick 
lead-pencil, through the loops 
thus formed run the end of a 
twisted cord, which is tied in a 
knot, in order to fasten the silk 
loops. Tie these loops with sim- 
ilar silk as shown by the illus- 
tration, and cut the tassels even. 


Embroidered Linen Apron. 
Tas apron is made of a 
straight piece of écru linen 





Cioak FoR Girt Frou 7 To 9 
Years oLp.—Front,—[ For 
Back, see Fig. 2, Double Page.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, IL., Figs, 8-14, 





Apron in Cross Stitcn Empromwery 
AND Drawn-Work. 


twenty-four inches and a half wide and forty inches long, which is 
folded down eight inches deep on the outside at the top, and is 
hemmed all round. Above the hem and on the sides work a bor- 
der composed of cross seams and tent stitching of white medium- 
sized linen floss. The outer cross seams are wound with red 
cotton.. Then transfer the design Fig. 81, Supplement, for the 
lower part of the apron, to the material, and 
work the embroidery with white linen floss in 
button-hole, tent, chain, satin, back, and herring- 
bone stitch, and in point Russe. The design fig- 
ures are filled partly in plait and lace stitch, part- 
ly with cross seams, or chain stitches and dots, 
for each of which work three vertical satin stitch- 
es crossed by one horizontal stitch. For the 
trellis-work stretch the thread horizontally and 
vertically, and fasten the intersecting points with 
cross stitches of thread. The design for the 
turned-down part is given by Fig. 82, Supple- 
ment, and is worked in the same manner as the 
preceding with linen floss. After finishing the 
embroidery, trim the apron on the ends with 
écru lace, the design figures of which are run 
with red cotton as seen in the illustration. Sew 
écru linen strings to the wrong side of the apron 
at the top, eight inches from the sides. 


Apron in Cross Stitch Embroidery and 
Drawn-Work. 


Tus apron is made of a piece of Holbein linen 
twenty-five inches wide and thirty-three inches 
long, which is embroidered in drawn-work and 
cross stitch, and is ravelled out on the edge (with 
the exception of the bib) for fringe. Hem the 
sides of the apron three-eighths of an inch wide. 
For the drawn-work on the bottom, two inches 
and a half from the edge, ravel out 12 double threads to the hem, 
and cut them off, leave 6 double threads standing, and again ravel 
out 12 double threads. With the threads left standing work the 
drawn-work so that every 4 threads are crossed. The threads left 
standing between the drawn-work designs are embroidered with a 
cross seam of blue cotton, while the threads bordering these de- 
signs are embroidered with long chain stitches of red cotton, and 
the material below is ravelled out for fringe. Above the drawn- 
work design trim the apron with a border worked in cross stitch 
and Holbein-work with blue, red, and yellow cotton. Above this 
are three figures (see illustration), which are likewise worked in 
cross stitch with cotton in the same colors. Between these three 
embroidery figures and along the hem on the sides work a drawn- 
work border to within seven inches and three-quarters from the up- 
per edge. For this border ravel out 6 double threads of the mate- 
rial, leave 2 threads standing, and again ravel out 6 threads. Cross 














Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt Fro 


Fig. 2.—Camet’s-Harr anp Mrxep 





EmBrompERED LinEN APRON. 
For d 


every 4 of the threads left standing, and run the middle 2 threads 
with blue cotton.” The threads bordering the drawn-work designs 
are embroidered with long chain stitches of red cotton. In the 
upper part of the apron cut a vertical slit above each of the mid- 
dle 2 drawn-work designs, fold down the outer tabs on the out- 
side, and embroider them to match the bottom of the apron. The 

middle tab forms the bib, which is 
embroidered with a figure similar 
to those on the middle of the apron. 
At the waist line the bib is finished 
with two rows of transposed cross 
stitches of red cotton and one row 
worked with blue cotton. The top 
of the bib is bordered with a drawn- 
work design like that on the sides 
of the apron. The edges of the 


exigns see Supplement, No. XIIL, 
Figs. 81 and 82, 


bib and tabs are folded on the 
wrong side, and button-hole 
stitched with red cotton. Sew 
strings to the wrong side of the 
apron. 


Borders for Tidies, etc. 
Cross Stitch Embroidery 
and Holbein-Work. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 276. 





CLoak For Girt From 10 To 12 





Turse borders are worked Years oLp.—Front.—{ For 
on white or gray canvas with Back, see Fig. 1) Double Page. } 
embroidery cotton in fast yo, pattern and description see 
colors. Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-7. 








Fig. 3.—Buntine 


6 To 8 YEARS OLD. Cioran Dress. Dress. 
For description see For pattern and So gy a see Supple- For description see 
Supplement. ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 46-57. Supplement. 
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For description see 
Supplement. 
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AN APRIL DREAM. 


Tur sun was sinking low in the west— 
Low in the west at the close of day; 
And the opal clouds, in splendor drest, 
Shone crimson and amber and silver gray; 
And the twilight lay like a veil of white 
On the face of day, at the door of night. 


The spirit of Spring touched all the trees, 
And the leaves broke out as they felt her pass; 
Her voice was heard in the balmy breeze, 
And her ankles twinkled in the grass ; 
The buttercups sought to kiss her feet 
As she trod the daisy-lighted street. 


The fragrant breath of the violets blew 
On my face like a pleasant dream of rest. 

Oh, the world was fair, and the world was true !— 
And the sun was sinking low in the west; 

And the twilight hnng like a pall of white 

On the wraith of day, at the grave of night. 


And over the violet-scented sod, 

Through purple beds, in the purple shade, 
The maiden I love beside me trod, 

And fair was the face of my lily-maid; 
And the tender light of her violet eyes 
Dispelled the ows that filled the skies. 


We spoke no word, for the solemn hush 
Of the evening lay on my soul and hers; 
But we heard the song of a missel-thrush 
That sang with his mate in a belt of firs; 
And I knew that my heart, though unawares, 
Was singing a sweeter song than theirs. 


But the shadows grew, and the night came on, 
And with it the hour of parting came; 
The daylight died when my love had gone, 
But the love-light burned with a brighter flame; 
The shadow of grief was in my breast— 
And the sun was sinking low in the west. 


O sweet fair face that I love so well, 

O beantiful face that no more I see, 
Must I lose the love that I could not tell, 

And mourn for the hopes that die with thee? 
Hast thon gone from my life like leaves that fall ? 
Wert thou only a dream, then, after all? 





[Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIIL) 
SUN RIS FE 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “A Prerorss or Tarvin,” “ A Davester 


or Hern,” “Tur Strange ADVENTURES OF A 
Puarton,” “ Mao.rop or Darg,” Ero, 





CHAPTER VI. 
BON VOYAGE! 


Fear he had none. His life was not so valu- 
able to him that he would have hesitated about 
throwing himself into any forlorn hope, provided 
that he was satisfied of the justice of the cause. 
He had dabbled a little in philosophy, and not 
only believed that the ordinary altruistic instincts 
of mankind could be traced to a purely utilitarian 
origin, but also that, on the same theory, the high- 
est form of personal gratification might be found 
in the severest form of self-sacrifice. He did not 
pity a martyr; he envied him. But before the 
martyr’s joy must come the martyr’s faith. With- 
out that enthusiastic belief in the necessity and 
nobleness and value of the sacrifice, what could 
there be but physical pain and the despair of a 
useless death ? 

But if he had no fear, he had a superabundance 
of doubt. He had not at all the pliable, receptive, 
imaginative nature of his friend Lord Evelyn. He 
had more than the ordinary Englishman’s distrust 
of secrecy. He was not to be won over by the 
visions of any St. Simon, the eloquence of any 
Fourier, the epigrams of any Proudhon: these 
were to him but intellectual playthings, of no 
practical value. It was doubtless a novelty for 
a young man brought up.as-Lord Evelyn had 
been to associate with a gin-drinking Irish report- 
er, and to regard him as the mysterious apostle 
of a new creed. Brand only saw in O'Halloran a 
light-headed, speculative, talkative person, as safe 
to trust to for guidance as a will-o’-the-wisp. It 
is true that for the time being he-had been thrilled 
by the passionate fervor of Natalie Lind’s sing- 
ing; and many a time since he could have fancied 
that he heard in the stillness of the night that 
pathetic and vibrating appeal— 


“When, when will the Lord cry, ‘Revenge, it is 
Mine’?” ; 


But he dissociated ber from her father’s schemes 
altogether. No doubt she was moved by, the 
generous enthusiasm of a young girl. She had 
a warm, human, sympathetic heart; the cry of 
the poor and the suffering appealed to her; and 
she was confident in the success of projects of 
which she had been prudently kept ignorant. 
This was George Brand's reading. He-would not 
have Natalie Lind associated with Leicester Square 
and a lot of garlic-eating revolutionaries. 

“ But who is this man Lind?” he asked, impa- 
tiently, of Lord Evelyn: he had driven up to his 
friend’s house in Clarges Street ;- had lunch- 
eon with him; and they were now smoking a cig- 
arette in the library. 

“You mean his nationality?” said his friend, 
laughing. “That has puzzled’me too. He 
seems, at all events, to have had his finger in a 
good many pies. He escaped into Turkey with 
Bem, I know; and he has been~imprisoned in 
Russia; and once or twice I have heard him re- 
fer to the amnesty that was proclaimed when 
Louis Napoleon was presented with an heir. 
But whether he is Pole, or Jew, or Sclav, there is 
no doubt about his daughter being a thorough 
Hungarian.” 

“Not the least,” said Brand, with decision. 
“J have seen lots of women of that type in Pesth. 
‘And in Vienna too—if you are walking in the 
Prater you can always tell the Hungarian women 
as they drive past. But you rarely see one as 
beautiful as she is.” 

After a while Lord Evelyn said: 

“This is Natalie’s birthday. By-and-by I am 
going along to Bond Street to buy some little thing 
for her.” 

“Then she allows you to make her presents ?” 
Brand said, somewhat coldly. 





“She and I are like brother and sister now,” 
said the pale, deformed lad, without hesitation. 
“Tf I were ill, Ithink she would be glad to come 
and look after me.” 

“You have already plenty of sisters who would 
do that.” 

“ By-the-way, they are coming to town next 
week, with my mother. You must come and dine 
with us some night, if you are not afraid to face 
the chatter of such a lot of girls.” 

“ Have they seen Miss Lind ?” 

“No; not yet.” 

* And how will you explain your latest craze to 
them, Evelyn? They are very nice girls indeed, 
you know; but—but when they set full cry on 
you— I suppose some day I shall have to send 
them a copy of a newspaper from abroad, with 
this kind of thing in it: ‘ Compeered yesterday be- 
Sore the Correctional Tribunal, Ernest Francis 
D Agincourt, Baron Evelyn, charged with having 
in his possession two canisters of an explosive com- 
pound and fourteen empty missiles. Further, 
among the correspondence of the accused was 
found—’” 

“* A letter from an Englishman named Brand,’” 
continued Lord Evelyn, as he rose and went to 
the window, “ ‘ apparently written wnder the influ- 
ence of nightmare.’ Come, Brand, I see the car- 
riage is below. Will you drive with me to the 
jeweller’s ?” 

“Certainly,” said his friend; and at this mo- 
ment the carriage was announced. “I suppose 
it wouldn’t do for me to buy the thing? You 
know I have more money to spend on trinkets 
than you have.” 

They were very intimate friends indeed. Lord 
Evelyn only said, with a smile, 

“T am afraid Natalie wouldn’t like it.” 

But this choosing of a birthday present was 
a terrible business. The jeweller was as other 
jewellers: his designs were mostly limited to the 
representation of two objects—a butterfly for a 
woman, and a horseshoe for a man. At last 
Brand, who had been walking about from time to 
time, espied, in a distant case, an object which 
instantly attracted his attention. It was a flat 
piece of wood or board covered with blue velvet, 
and on this had been twined an unknown num- 
ber of yards of the beautiful thread-like gold 
chain common to the jewellers’ shop-windows in 
Venice. 

“Here you are, Evelyn,” Brand said at once. 
“Why not buy a lot of this thin chain, and let 
her make it into any sort of decoration that she 
chooses ?” 

“Tt is an ignominious way out of the difficul- 
ty,” said the other; but he consented; and yard 
after yard of ‘he thread-like chain was unrolled. 
When allowed to drop together, it seemed to go 
into no compass at all. 

They went outside. 

“What are you going to do now, Brand ?” 

The other was looking cheerless enough. 

“T?” he said, with the slightest possible shrug. 
“T suppose I must go down to the club, and yawn 
away the time till dinner.” 

“Then why-not come with me? I have acom- 
mission or two from my sisters—one as far out 
as Notting Hill; but-after that we can drive back 
through the Park, and call on the Linds. I dare 
say Lind will be home by that time.” 

Lord Evelyn’s friend was more than delighted. 
As they drove from place to place he was a good 
deal more talkative than: was his wont; and 
among .other things confessed his belief that Fer- 
dinand Lind seemed-‘much too hard-headed a man 
to be engaged in mere visionary enterprises. But 
somehow the conversation generally came round 
to Mr. Lind’s daughter;'and Brand seemed very 
anxious to find out to what degree she was cog- 
nizant of her father’s schemes. On this point 
Lord Evelyn knew nothing. 

At last they arrived at the house in Curzon 
Street, and found Mr. Lind just on the point of 
entering.. He »staid to receive them, went up 
stairs with them to the drawing-room, and then 

them to excuse him for a few minutes. 
Presently Natalie Lind appeared. 

How this man envied his friend Evelyn the 
frank, sister-like way in which she took the little 
present, and thanked him for that and his kind 
wishes! - 

“ Ah, do you know,” she said, “ what a strange 
birthday gift I had given me this morning! See!” 

She brought over the old-fashioned silver lock- 
et, and told them the whole story. 

“Ts it not strange?” she'said. “‘ From Nata- 
lie to Natalushka, That is, from myself to my- 
self: what can it mean ?” 

“ Have you not asked your father, then, about 
his mysterious messenger ?” Brand said. He was 
always glad to ask-this girl a question, for she 
looked him so straight in the face with her soft 
dark eyes as she answered. 

“ He has only now come home. I will directly.” 

“But why does your father call you Natalush- 
ka, Natalie ?” asked Lord Evelyn. 

There was the slightest blush-on the pale, clear 
face. 

“Tt was a nickname they gave me, I am told, 
when I was a child. They used to make me 
angry.” 

“ And now, if one were to call you Natalushka?” 

“My anger,would be too terrible,” she said, 
with a smile. “Papa alone dares to do that.” 

Presently her father came into the room. 

“Oh, papa,” said she, “I have discovered who 
the lady is whom you got. to bring me the flowers. 
And see! she has giveni me this strange little 
locket. Look at the inscription—‘ From Natalie 
to Natalushka.’” 

Lind only glanced at the locket. His eyes 
were fixed-on_the girl. 

“Where did you see the—the lady ?” he asked, 
coldly. 

“In the Park. But she did not stay a moment, 
or speak; she hurried on, and Anneli thought she 
was crying. I almost think so too. Who was it, 
papa? May I speak to her if I see her again ?” 





Mr. Lind turned aside for a moment. Brand, 
who was narrowly watching him, was convinced 
that the man was in a passion of rage. But when 
he turned again he was outwardly calm. 

“ You will do nothing of the kind, Natalie,” he 
said, in measured tones. “I have warned you 
before against making indiscriminate acquaint- 
ances; and Anneli, if she is constantly getting 
such stupidities into her head, must be sent about 
her business, I do not wish to hear’ anything 
more about it. Will you ring, and ask why tea 
has not been sent up ?” 

The girl silently obeyed. Her father had nev- 
er spoken to her in this cold, austere tone before. 
She sat down at a small table, apart. 

Mr. Lind talked for a minute or two with his 
guests; then he said, 

“Natalie, you have the zither there; why do 
you not play us something ?” 

She turned to the small instrument, and, after 
a second or two, played a few notes. That was 
all, She rose and said, “I don’t think I can play 
this afternoon, papa,” and then she left the room. 

Mr. Lind pretended to converse with his guests 
as before, and tea came in; but presently he 
begged to be excused for a moment, and left the 
room. George Brand rose, and took a turn or 
two up and down. 

“Tt would take very little,” he muttered—for 
his teeth were set-—* to make me throw that fel- 
low out of the window.” 

“What do you mean?” Lord Evelyn said, in 
great surprise. 

“Didn’t you see? She left the room to keep 
from crying. That miserable Polish cut-throat 
—I should like to kick him down stairs !” 

But at this moment the door opened, and fa- 
ther and daughter entered, arm in arm. Natalie’s 
face was a little bit flushed, but she was very 
gentle and affectionate ; they had made up that 
brief misunderstanding, obviously. And she had 
brought in her hand a mob-cap of black satin. 
Would Lord Evelyn allow her to try the effect of 
twisting those beautiful golden threads through it? 

“ Natalushka,” said her father, with great good- 
humor, “it is your birthday. Do you think you 
could persuade Lord Evelyn and Mr. Brand to 
come to your dinner party ?” 

It was then explained to the two gentlemen 
that on this great anniversary it was the custom 
of Mr. Lind, when in London, to take his daugh- 
ter to dine at some French or Italian restaurant 
in Regent Street or thereabouts. In fact, she 
liked to play at being abroad for an hour or two; 
to see arcund her foreign faces, and hear foreign 
tongues. 

“T am afraid you will say that it is very easy 
to remind yourself of the Continent,” said Mr. 
Lind, smiling—“ that -you have only to go to a 
place where they give you oily food and bad wine.” 

“ On the contrary,” said Brand, “I should think 
it very difficult in London to imagine yourself in- 
a foreign town, for London is drained. Howey- 
er, I accept the invitation with pleasure.” 

“ And I,” said Lord Evelyn. “ Now must we 
be off to dress ?” 

“Not at all,” said Natalie. “Do you not un- 
derstand that you are abroad, and walking into a 
restaurant to dine? And now I-will play you a 
little invitation—not to dinner, for you must sup- 

you have dined—and you come out on the 
stairs of the hotel, and step into the black gondola.” 

She went along to the small table, and sat down 
to the zither. There were a few notes of prelude, 
and then they heard the beautiful low voice add- 
ed to the soft tinkling sounds. What did,.they 
vaguely make out from that melodious murmur 
of Italian ? 


Behold the beautiful night—the wind sleeps drowsi- 


ly—the silent shores slumber in the dark: 
“Sul placido elemento 
Vien meco a navigar!” 
The soft wind moves—as it stirs among the leaves— 
it moves and dies—among the murmur of the water: 
* Lascia l’amico tetto 
Vien meco a navigar!” 


Now on the spacious mantle—of the already darken- 
ing hea’ O the shining wonder—how the 
white stars tremble: 


“ Ai raggi della luna 
Vien meco a navigar !” 

Where were they? Surely they have passed 
out from the darkness of the narrow canal, and 
are away on the broad bosom of the lagoon. The 
Place of St. Mark is all aglow with ‘its golden 
points of fire; the yellow radiance -spreads. out 
into the night. And that other wandering mass of 
gold—the gondola hung round with-lamps, and 
followed by a dark procession through the silence 
of the waters—does not the music come from 
thence? Listen, now :— ; 

“Sul l’ onde addormentate 
Vien meco a navigar!” 
Can they hear the distant chorus, in there at the 
shore, where the people are walking about in the 
golden glare of the lamps ? 
“Vien meco a navigar! 
Vien meco a navigar !” 
Or can some faint echo be carried away out to 
yonder island, where the pale blue-white radiance 
of the moonlight is beginning to touch the tall 
dome of San Giorgio ? 
- a navigar! 
a navigar !” 

“Tt seems to me,” said‘Lord Evelyn, when the 
girl rose, with a smile on her face, “that you do 
not need to go into Regent Street when you want 
to imagine yourself abroad.” 

Natalie looked at her watch. 

“Tf you will excuse me, I will go and get ready 
now.” 

Well, they went to the big foreign restaurant, 
and had a small table all to themselves, in the 
midst of the glare, and the heat, and the indis- 
criminate Babel of tongues. And under the 
guidance of Mr. Brand they. adventured upon 
numerous articles of food which were more varied 
in their names than in their flavor; and they 








up and:served in some good clear soup. 





tasted some of the compounds, reeking of orris 
root, that the Neapolitans call wine, until they 
fell back on a flask of Chianti, and were content ; 
and they regarded their neighbors, and were re- 
garded in turn. In the midst of it all, Mr. Lind, 
who had been somewhat preoccupied, said, sud- 
denly, 

“ Natalie, can you start with me for Leipsic to- 
morrow afternoon ?” 

She was as prompt as a soldier. 

“Yes, papa. Shall I take Anneli, or not?” 

“You may if you like.” 

After that George Brand seemed to take very 
little interest in this heterogeneous banquet; he 
stared absently at the foreign-looking people, at 
the hurrying waiters, at the stout lady behind the 
bar. Even when Mr. Lind told his daughter 
that her black satin mob-cap, with its wonderful 
intertwistings of Venetian chain, looked very 
striking in a mirror opposite, and when Lord 
Evelyn eagerly gave his friend the credit of hav- 
ing selected that birthday gift, he did not seem 
to pay much heed. When, after all was over, 
and he had wished Natalie “ Bon voyage” at the 
door of the brougham, Lord Evelyn said to him, 

“Come along to Clarges Street now and smoke 
a cigar.” 

“No, thanks,” he said. 
down to my rooms now.” 

“What is the matter with you, Brand? You 
have been looking very glum.” 

“Well, I have been thinking that London is a 
depressing sort of place for a man to live in who 
does not know many people. It is very big; and 
very empty. I don’t think I shall be able to 
stand it much longer,” 

(ro BE OCONTINUED.] 


“T think I will stroll 





SPRING COOKERY. 


wm change of season naturally comes 
change of food, and I think it will gener- 
ally be found true that nature is the best guide 
as to what kind of food is most suited to us at 
different seasons of the year. So far as vegeta- 
bles and fruit are concerned, we naturally in win- 
ter fall back on ‘onions, potatoes, and apples, 
while in summer fresh fruit keeps us in health, 
though there is among some persons a strange 
prejudice against it; probably owing to the fact 
that illness in summer is sometimes caused by 
the stale fruit that is too often sold in the streets. 

We often hear complaints in early spring on 
the subject of the weather. “Ah! it is this early 
spring weather that is so trying.” Suppose by 
way of remedy we try and feed ourselves plen- 


tifully on those delicious early vegetables and - 


fruits, instead of having recourse to the physic 
bottle ? 

Before we proceed to discuss the various dishes 
suitable to spring, let me warn you against im- 
agining that the earlier a fruit or vegetable can be 
obtained is necessarily the better. On the con- 
trary, forced fruits as well as vegetables are gen- 
erally not only dear, but poor in flavor. Every- 
thing is best in season, and not out of it, and 
those who pay fabulous prices for fresh green 
peas and strawberries in winter, and similar lux- 
uriés, in reality spend their money to gratify their 
vanity rather than their palate. 

As we usually begin dinner with soup, I will 
try.and explain how to make that exceedingly de- 
li¢ious soup known as spring soup. Spring soup 
is composed of a number of fresh vegetables cut 
I will 
first give you a list of the best vegetables, remind- 
ing you that all are not of course absolutely ne- 


: cessary, though where there is a large kitchen-gar- 


den there can be no difficulty in making this soup 
to perfection. Take a couple of turnips and a 
couple of carrots, and after, of course, washing 
and scraping them, cut them up in small strips ; 
or if you wish the soup to look very:nice, and you 
can afford the time, cut them into some shape, 
such as small olives, or with a cutter make them 
into stars, the only drawback being that there is 
a good deal of waste in the young vegetables un- 
less these cuttings can be utilized for some other 
soup, such as for the children’s early dinner, where 
great attention to ornament is not requisite. Add 
to the cut carrots and turnips about twenty small 
spring onions, trimmed, the white part of a head 
of celery cut into slices, and stamped ‘into some 
shape if desired, and a small head of cauliflower, 
using the white part only, divided into pieces like 
miniature bouquets. Throw these into some boil- 
ing water in which a little salt has been put, and 
let them boil for about five minutes; then strain 
them off, and throw them into the clear. stock, 
and let them boil gently till they are tender— 
about half an hour is generally sufficient; then 
add the white leaves only, cut up, of a good-sized 
cabbage-lettuce, and a few fresh tarragon leaves 
that have been washed in warm water. Have 
ready the last thing a small saucepan of boiling 
water, and throw into it a couple of table-spoon- 
fuls of young green peas, and one table-spoonful 
of asparagus tops ; these will boil tender in about 
ten minutes if really young. Strain these off and 
throw them into the soup just before it is sent 
up to table, 

We must:next consider the soup itself. We 
will suppose a piece of knuckle of veal has been 
put on to simmer gently in some water with a 


‘small piece of gravy beef, some fowl bones, and a 


slice of lean ham. To this has been added a lit- 
tle salt and pepper, a head of celery, one carrot, 
one turnip, and a couple of medium-sized onions, 
in which a few cloves have been stuck. This 
should all have simmered for one day, and at 
night have been strained off. If not bright, it 
can be cleared by means of beating up two whites 
of eggs in a little cold water, which must be add- 
ed to the soup when hot, the whole allowed to 
boil for a few minutes, and then strained off 
through a fine cloth. 

A better but extravagant way of clearing soup 
is to send, say, a pound of gravy beef through a 


. 
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sausage machine, mix this sausage-meat up with 
a little cold water, and add to the soup: this adds 
to the goodness of the soup when boiled up with 
it, whereas white of egg detracts from the good- 
ness. Where fowls are kept that occasionally 
have chopped meat given them, there is no waste 
in clearing soup in this way. 

Perhaps, however, some may ask, “ But how do 
you season the soup?” My reply is, ‘“‘ Why sea- 
son it?” The beauty of the soup is to taste the 
pure juice of the meat, the few vegetables we have 
added assisting this flavor quite sufficiently with- 
out any further additions beyond a little pepper 
and salt. Why ruin the soup by adding mush- 
room ketchup, Worcestershire sauce, etc.? Next 
with regard tocolor. There unfortunately seems an 
almost universal misapprehension among women 
cooks that the dark color of soup means strength. 
Also many persons imagine that thick soup con- 
tains more nourishment than clear. As a rule, 
the dark color means what professional cooks 
know as “ Black Jack,” alias burned sugar, which 
deteriorates very considerably from the flavor of 
the soup. . The thickening of soup is. generally 
either butter and flour, or arrowroot,; or perhaps 
plain flour; but so far as the juices of the meat 
are concerned, as a rule clear soup will contain 
more than thick. | 

With regard to the color of the soup, the lighter 
it is the better; indeed, a very pale straw-color is 
the best; and if, as is almost always the case, 
scraps of cooked meat have been added to the 
stock—for instance, a sirloin of beef bone, or the 
bones of a roast fowl—the burned part of the meat 
will be found to have given quite sufficient color, 
Remember, too, that it is essential for the appear- 
ance of the soup that these bright vegetables 
should be-seen. The red carrot, the bright green 
peas, the dark green tarragon, the yellow lettuce, 
the white celery, form an agreeable contrast, and 
the brighter the soup the better. 

It. will be seen in the above directions that I 
have always recommended the vegetables to be 
thrown into boiling water; I may add, let them 
boil in an open sauce-pan, i. ¢., not put the lid on. 
So many fire-places in the present day are close 
ones that, as a rule, no difficulty will be experi- 
enced in following these directions.. In houses 
where the old-fashioned open fire-places are still 
used, of course’considerable risk is run of getting 
the vegetables smoky ; and I would here, in pass- 
ing, remark that if you have an open fire-place, 
and gas laid on, for a few shillings you can buy a 
small gas stove and an India-rubber tube.’ The 
saving of time and trouble is something wonder- 
ful. For instance, a cook has a smoky fire, and 
wants to boil a little milk for some coffee; all 
cooks know the difficulty. “A little gas-stove will 
stand on the kitchen table, and can be connected 
in an instant, and possesses great heat, no smoke. 

Fish naturally follows soup, and we will:begin 
with the king of fishes, salmon. There is no salm- 
on equal-to freshly caught salmon, though some 
of the preserved is exceedingly good. One of the 
most recent methods of preserving salmon is to 
freeze it, in which state it will keep good for an in- 
credible length of time. A fish was caught inthe 
Columbia River, in America, in May last, and then 
and there frozen. In December it was sent over to 
a to be inspected by Mr. Frank Buckland, 
and the fish lay for nine days in the window of a 
newspaper office in Fleet Street. It was then cut 
up, and a slice was sent to me to cook in what- 
ever way I deemed fit. I cooked it en illote, 
that is, wrapped it up in oiled paper, with some 
butter, pepper, and salt, and grilled it over a clear 
fire, having first soaked the slice in tepid water 
for about half an hour in order to completely thaw 
it. It was very nice, but harder and rather tough- 
er than first-class fresh salmon. Probably the 


best way to cook these frozen fish would be to. 


thaw them: gradually in tepid water,:boil them 
whole, and let them get cold in the water in which 
they have been boiled.. They could then be gar- 
nished with mayonnaise sauce and lettuce, some 
bright red cray-fish, and a few sliced: truffles. 
This would make an excellent: supper dish, or 
would be suitable for a wedding breakfast. In 
the autumn and winter, when salmon is out of 
season, it would be a great addition to the appear- 
ance of the table. 

Salmon is, I think, nicest when plainly boiled ; 
and the piece should, if possible, be long enough 
to be cut parallel with the bone. “As-a rule, it 
will be found that all meat is best when-cut in 
this manner. A haunch of mutton is generally 
considered superior to a leg, the only difference 
between the two being that one is cut parallel to 
the bone, and the other at right angles to it... The 
difference between a saddle of mutton and a loin 
is still more marked, though simply a question of 
carving, beyond the fact that.as a rule joints are 
better in proportion to their size, 

In boiling salmon take care to hit on the hap- 
py medium between redness and dryness. Under- 
done salmon—i. ¢., when it is a flabby red near 
the bone—is horrible, and quite unfit for. food. 
On the other hand, overcooked salmon loses all; 
its flavor. Now salmon is not like meat, in this 


respect, that when cut it loses a lot of gravy or: 


juice. Suppose you have a good thick piece, put 
it in cold water, with plenty of salt, and put it on 
to boil; as soon as the water boils up, skim it; 
and as soon as the cook thinks there is any chance 
of its being done, let it be taken out and looked 
at. Take a knife and stick it down to*the bone, 
and take, say, a fork, and by means of pressing it 
on one side, look at the backbone; a glance is 
sufficient to say whether it is done or not. If not, 
put-it back in the water and give it a little longer. 
If done, take it out of the water, put a hot, moist 
cloth on it till it is wanted; but do not over-cook 
it, as it will completely spoil it. It is quite im- 
possible to give aceurate directions as to time. 
The time varies with the thickness, rather than 
with the weight; and the time also varies with 
the weather, or rather with the temperature of 
the fish before it is put in the water, as many 
salmon are packed in ice, though not frozen. 





Salmon can of course be grilled, and when 
grilled, Tartare sauce is the best. Lobster sauce 
is the best with boiled salmon. Whenever you 
get a lobster with plenty of coral in it, be sure 
and take the coral and make lobster butter; 7. ¢., 
pound the coral in a mortar with some butter, 
and mix in some Cayenne pepper. It will keep 
good for months, and costs next to nothing, as 
sometimes your own fish-monger will give you 
some spare coral for nothing. The advantage of 
lobster butter is that with its assistance you can 
make some really good lobster sauce out of a 
small tin of lobster. Take a little good thick 
melted butter made with milk, add some of the 
tinned meat to it, and stir into, say half a pint 
of sauce, a dessert-spoonful of the lobster butter. 
This will give the sauce a strong fresh lobster 
flavor, and will also make it of a bright red color. 
Fresh lobster meat is of course superior, but then 
a tin can be bought cheaply, and a lobster some- 
times can not be obtained at all. 

A very nice way of cooking salmon for break- 
fast, is to cut some thin slices across the tail 
part, and grill them over a brisk fire; pile them 
round in a dish, Miroton fashion, and warm up 
some hot piccalilly in a spoonful of brown gravy, 
and place in the middle. 

A few words at this season on lamb. Lamb 
requires even more cooking than mutton, and also 
a brisk fire. Lamb to be well cooked must be 
white to the bone, and the outside crisp, and the 
edges even black. 

For lamb make a little gravy out of some mut- 
ton bones; whatever you do, don’t use extract of 
meat, The black burned pieces of the roasting 
joint will sufficiently color the gravy, which should 
be of a light color. 

Make your mint sauce early in the day. Have 
plenty’of mint, and use half common vinegar and 
half water, and put some.coarse brown sugar to it. 

Spring chickens are now in season, but are too 
frequently spoiled by being overcooked. Suppose 
you dine at six, and the dinner consists of some 
spring soup, a piece of salmon, and a couple of 
spring chickens. The cook will, alas! too often 
commence to roast the chickens about half past 
five. Now chickens, when young and small, real- 
ly don’t require more than about twenty-five min- 
utes to half an hour, Perhaps some one comes 
late, or there is some little delay; then the soup 
takes some time, and there is some delay over the 
salmon, consequently the result is that the chick- 
ens come to table all falling to pieces, the meat 
falls from the bones, and the bones are white and 
dried up. Let the cook take my advice, and when 
she is told that she can send up dinner, commence 
to roast the chickens then, and not before. ' Im- 
mediately they are started, pour out the soup, 
send it up, then the fish, and by the time the 
chickens are wanted they will be done to a turn, 

It requires a little nerve, this running things so 
finely, but it is the very soul of first-class cookery. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T is pleasant to realize that there is a — 

. ing interest in the training of little children. 
The rigid, unattractive methods of olden times 
are passing away, and the tendencies of the age 
are all toward teaching the little ones in a nat- 
ural, healthful, charming way, so that they will 
love learning, love school, and love their teach- 
ers, and as an inevitable consequence make rap- 
id progress in knowledge. - During the recent 
session, in this city, of the “ Froebel Union,”’ 
the progress of the Kindergarten work (which 
the ‘“‘ Union”’ was established to promote) in this 
and other countries was thoroughly discussed. 
In Germany there is scarcely a town or a city 
without its Kindergarten, and the beneficial re- 
sults of this system of education are everywhere 
apparent. There are now more than six hun- 
dred Kindergartens in operation in this country, 
Boston being the- principal centre. In Phila- 
delphia there is a ‘‘ Kindergarten Day Nursery,” 
which is most successful. The mothers of the 
children go out to work during the day, and are 
grateful for the care and instruction given to 
their little ones while they are away. ‘There is 
also another school in Philadelphia, known as 
the ‘Free Kindergarten.” There is a large 


‘opening in this city for similar. institutions. 


Children of the rare in greater need of the 


~benetits of the Kindergarten system than those 


belonging to wealthy families, because by it their 
skill is developed, and in after-life they must de- 
ra upon the skill of their hands for their live- 

ihood. Those who are practically fumiliar with 
the workings of Froebel’s system of primary-ed- 
ucation believe it to be most admirably adapted 
to the development of young minds, and it is to 
be hoped that the meetings of the ‘‘ Union” in 
this city will awaken a more general and enthu- 
siastic interest in testing its advantages. 





On April 7 the’ memory of William Ellery 


‘Channing was affectionately honored in numer- 


ous places throughout the country. In this 


-centennial anniversary of his birth, Newport, 


which was Dr. Channing’s native place, took, as 
it. were, the lead, and there was laid the corner- 


stone of the Channing-Memorial Church, in ad- 
‘dition to many other interesting exercises. In 


Brooklyn, Boston, Cleveland, and in various oth- 
er cities, commemorative services were held, in 
which leading men of different denominations 
united to honor a beloved aud illustrious name. 





Nordenskjold, the arctic explorer, has been re- 
eeiving ovations in Paris. A delegation of emi- 
nent French-savants greeted him on his arrival, 
and bade him welcome in the name of the va- 
rious scientific and geographical societies they 
represented.” Three thousand persons were pres- 
ent when the professor delivered his lecture be- 
fore the Geographical Society. Jules Ferry dee- 
orated him with the insignia of Commander of 
the Legion of Honor, and then there was a brill- 
iant banquet given him by the Swedish colony, 
at which Prince Oscar of Sweden and many dis- 
tinguished persons-were present. Afterward— 
that is to say, the following day—there was a 
reception given to’ Nordenskjéld by the Muni- 
cipal Couneil, at the Pavillon de Flore, in the 
Tuileries, at which the explorer was presented 
with a handsome gold medal, commemorative 





of his expedition and of his visit to Paris. And 
on the evening of the same day the Geographical 
Society gave a banquet. For the time being 
Nordenskjéld was the lion of Paris, although he 
received his multitudinous honors with simple 
modesty. 





At the seventeenth annual Commencement of 
the New York Medical College and Hospital for 
Women, degrees were conferred upon seven 
graduates. The whole number of graduates 
from this institution is now 140, and tlhe college 
sustains eight dispensaries in this city. 





England, as we write, is in the midst of the 
fierce excitement of elections. Fortunately the 
battle is not stretched over such’a long time as 
in our own country, and very soon the new Par- 
liameut will be in session. 





Two English ladies accompanied the Empress 
Engénie to South Africa. The voyage has been 
made more than comfortable—luxurious. Three 
large cabins were altered so as to form a suite 
—sitting-room, bedroom, and bath-room. The 
whole was lined with pale green stuff, like silken 
tapestry, and panelled in part with mirrors. 





Henri Wieniawski, the celebrated violinist, 
whose death is announced from Moscow, was 
born in Poland in 1835. He was only six years 
old when he was placed under the charge of the 
best violinist of Lublin, his native city, for his 
remarkable musical talents had appeared before 
that early age. His visit to this country in 1872, 
with Rubinstein, and his wonderful perform- 
ances on the violin, are still fresh in the minds 
of those who were fortunate enough to hear him. 





Fra Giovanni del Papa, the famous Franciscan 
tenor of the Sistine Chapel, is dead. He was 
only thirty-seven years of age, and became a 
monk when he was but seventeen. His death 
was sudden, caused by violent gastric fever. All 
through the season he had been singing a good 
deal in all the Church festivals. It was only 
about six or seven years ago that it was discov- 
ered that he had a magnificent tenor voice of 
marvellous sweetness, compass, and strength. 
All who heard him were enchanted. Fra Gio- 
vanni del Papa had many tempting offers from 
impresarii, but he always refused them firmly. 
He sang, however, in all parts of Italy, and 
wherever his name was announced not only was 
the church crowded, but the streets around it, 
in the hope of hearing some of those wonderful 
notes. At one time his fame was so great that 
the Pope forbade him to sing anywhere but at 
St. Peter’s. But when Father Giovanni gave the 
intimation that he would throw off his gown 
and go on the stage, he was allowed to do just 
as he pleased. 





April has fally sustained its fickle character 
this year. Such alternations-of sunshine and 
showers, of genial mildness and chilly damp- 
ness, would be appropriate in- no other month 
in all the twelve. But in May we naturally look 
for sunny sweetness; and it really seems unkind 
in Mr. Vennor to dash our hopes to the ground 
with this prediction, which.is dated Montreal, 
April 3, 1880: ‘* May in New York will be cold 
and wet, and same up to middle of June’ After 
that, dry—extremely dry—and fine weather will 
extend until the end of the year, with drought.” 





News comes from Constantinople of dreadful 
suffering in the famine-stricken districts. of Ar- 
menia. Many have died of hunger. ~ Thousands 
of peasants have endeavored to migrate to neigh- 
boring Persian provinces, but the roads are cuv- 
ered with snow, and many have perished from 
cold and exhaustion. 

Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline” has been translated 
into ay se verse by Dr. Miguel Street de 
Arriaga, a lawyer and man of literary attain- 
ments. It is said to be well rendered. 





Some general idea may be formed of the rare 
treasures of San Donato by a few items taken at 
random from the records of sale. . The figures in- 
dicate the prices at which they were sold: A very 
fine and rich table-cloth of purple velvet, richly 
embroidered with the arms of the Patriarch of 
Venice, with oval medallions of the Annuncia- 
tion and the Resurrection, from the Palazzo Rez- 
zonico, at Venice, end of the fifteenth century, 
$1040. A large and very notable Flemish: tapes- 
try of the end of the fifteenth century, represent- 
ing the scene of ‘‘ The Last Judgment, ‘ 
A superb white satin panel, embroidered. with 
great delicacy in a design of much taste, and 
forming: the ey! remaining important part of 
the hangings of Marie Antoinette’s apartment at 
Trianon, $3800. A rich gold-embroidered panel 
of white satin, part of a set of me © ordered 
from Venice by Charies V., $800. A fine statue 
of Madame Letitia Bonaparte, the mother of Na- 
poleon, seated, by Canova, $1300. A pair of mag- 
nificent white marble vases, of antique shape, 
the masterpieces of Clodion, executed in 1782 
for the palace of Versailles, with bass-relief me- 
dallions of nymphs, satyrs, and fauns, $14,140, 
The magnificent marriage coffer, by Boulle, 
which was ordered by Louis XIV. for the mar- 
riage of his son, the Grand Dauphin, to Marie 
Christine of Bavaria, $30,000. A beautiful clock 
of white marble, designed and executed by Pajon, 
and given by Louis XV. to the Dauphin on his 
marriage with Marie Antoinette, $5340. Three 
magnificent Sévres jardiniéres, $18,900. <A pair 
of Sévres vases given by Napoleon to the Queen 
of Westphalia, $940. ight fine columns of lab- 
radorite resting on red marble bases, and with 
mountings in gilt bronze, the bases and capitals 
by Barbedienne, $5880. Nine fine large Flemish 
tapestries, with rich borders, after designs of he- 
roic subjects by Karel van Mader the younger, 
and executed from 1617 to 1619, $8650. Five im- 
portant and very fine Gobelins tapestries, made 
for the Grand Trianon, after paintings and car- 
toons by Boucher, $21,920. A large rock-crystal 
chandelier, with twenty-four lights, of the time 
of Louis XVI., mounted in gilt bronze, with 
figures of Loves, $2760. A series of four Flemish 
tapestries of the time of Louis' XIV., with sub- 
jects from Roman history, $2420; and another 
set, Flemish, of the same time, with similar sub- 
jects, $3830. A magnificent pair of candelabra, 
modelled by Falconet for the palace of Versailles, 
composed each of three figures of women hold- 
ing the branches of five lights grouped about an 
ovoid vase, $22,000, 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Henrtetre.—A veil and orange blossoms accompany 
white dresses only—not colored ones. 

Mrs. N. P. D.—The full round skirt pattern is what 
you want, and the best wrap for you is the Marie Chris- 
tine Mantle illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XIII. 

A. 8. C.—A surtout and plain round skirt, with ma- 
chine stitching for the only trimming, is the best way 
to make a black cashmere that is not combined with 
any other fabric. Canvas grenadine made over silk, 
with a combination polonaise and trimmed skirt, will 
be a handsome thin dress for mourning. Trains are 
not worn except for the house, and for making formal 
calls in a carriage. Fringe will be stylishly worn, 
Mantles with Dolman sides are used for dressy occa- 
sions, and sacques for general wear. 

Jane L.—Purple shades and coachmen’s drab will be 
the fashionable colors this summer, but black, pea- 
cock blue, cream brown, and dark green will also be 
very popular. 

A Sunsoriser.—Your blue and gold changeable silk 
should be used this summer, and combined with fig- 
ured blue foulard. 

Mes. L. S. D.—Basket-woven flannels and fancy 
cloths in lavender shades, écru, pale blue, or rose, will 
be used for house sacqnes in the spring. In the sum- 
mer light twilled foulards and white mull will be used, 
and Languedoc lace will be stylish trimming. 

New Svsscrtser.—The Supplement patterns are of 
medium sizes, such as thirty-four or thirty-six inches 
bust measure. Cream-color and the bright Prince of 
Wales red shades are suitable for a demi-brunette. 

Maras. W. C. H.—You should get dark green silk to 
make a round skirt, and have a polonaise of your 
green cashmere. A French cap, tucked and slightly 
embroidered, is what you want for your baby of three 
months. They cost from $1 to $2. 

An OLp Sunscriser.—Get brocaded satin or else em- 
bossed velvet, and make your brown silk by the Com- 
bination Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 10, 
Vol. XII. If you want it for summer, use figured 
foulard or else écru pongee instead. We refer all in- 
quirers about treating the complexion to the book 
called The Ugly Girl Papers, which will be sent you 
from this office, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 

Sunsortser.—Your gray bunting will not be effective 
unless made up with gray silk. Black velvet and black 
lace—either Spanish, French, thread, or Breton—are 
best for your striped summer silk. 

T. W. C.—See illustrations of lambrequins in back 
numbers of the Bazar. 

A Susscetser.—The embroidered plastron and bead- 
ed lace would trim grenadine prettily. Any intricate 
close design, such as arabesques, would be appropriate. 

Dixir.—A surtout of the brocade with full skirt of 
the plain black silk trimmed with a wide brocaded 
border and a ruche of the silk would be handsome for 
a street suit. 

B. M.—Your summer silk should be short, as it is to 
be worn when making calls and at church. A black 
beaded lace turban with gay flowers will be youthful, 
and also suitable for wearing with varions dresses. 

Mas. C, B. A.—White dresses will be much worn this 
summer. Mull muslin and fine wool bunting will be 
the favorite fabrics for them. 

E. L. M.—White muslin and lace are used as bala- 
yeuses for the bottom of dresses for the house. It 
was never intended that such trimmings should be 
used in street dresses. The French caprice at present 
is for a dark red satin pleating at the bottom of color- 
ed dresses for the street. 

Mary Ann.—Black cashmere is now more worn than 
alpaca. Plaid black and white in handkerchief pat- 
terns is very gay trimming for black alpaca. It would 
be more tasteful for you to use pleatings of the alpaca 
or fringe. Hats are chosen to match costumes, though 
those of black lace, or of écru Tuscan straw, or of chip, 
are worn with various costumes, Short dresses will 
answer for the afternoons at watering-places, but those 
with trains are more usually adopted for evening ; nev- 
ertheless, many young laaies will wear short dancing 
dresses next summer. 

Mrs. J. H. W.—Directions for transferring embroid- 
ery designs to the material were given in the corre- 
spondents’ column of Bazar No. 3, Vol. XL 

E. M. S. D.—A tall boy of five years should be dress- 
ed in knee pantaloons and jackets. 

Luna.—Instead of a tarlatan dress to be married in, 
and several reception dresses, get one good white silk 
or satin dress for your wedding dress, and wear it to 
all your receptions, as it is considered a compliment to 
the hostess for a bride to wear her wedding dress. 
Have a veil of tulle, not hemmed, and a cluster of 
orange blossoms, but these must never be worn after 
the wedding day. If you object to this plan, as your 
wedding is to be very private, you should be married 
in an elegant travelling suit of silk, and in that case 
should dispense with bridemaids. You must not wear 
a wrapper to breakfast unless it is at your own home. 
A short suit of nice wool goods is appropriate any- 
where for a breakfast dress, but wrappers are now 
confined to bedrooms. 

Mrs. E. M. D.—Cheese-cloth is very sheer unbleached 
muslin, and costs four, five, or six cents a yard, accord- 
ing to the fluctuations of the market. It is the caprice 
of fashion just now to use it in very creamy shades for 
summer dresses, and also for curtains of chambers. 

J. L. M.—The full walking skirt is a part of the suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XIII. ; the price of the 
pattern of the entire suit is 25 cents. 

M. L. R.—Pheasant brown silk or else satin de 
Lyon will be handsome for a skirt to wear with your 
cream-colored bunting. Make it by pattern just com- 
mended to “J. L. M.” 

A. B.—White or lavender French bunting, or else 
camel’s-hair, would be beautiful with your silk sample, 
made by the Combination Polonaise Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XLIL. 

M. L. A.—The wedding ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. In this country the engage- 
ment ring is commonly worn on the first finger until 
the wedding, when it is placed as a guard above the 
marriage ring, although many follow the English cus- 
tom of wearing it on the third finger from the begin- 
ning. The father of the bride does not provide car- 
riages to convey guests to and from the wedding. 

Op Svusscrtmerr.—Your striped lavender silk is in 
fashion again, and will make a very pretty short suit 
by leaving the basque as it is, and having a full round 
skirt. with a panier scarf on the front and side breadths, 
tied either just in front or else on the left side. Get 
some plain lavender silk or satin de Lyon for the pa- 
nier scarf, the shirred trimming on the collar and 
cuffs, and for three knife-pleatings at the foot. 

Prart.—A lady who wears an English crape bonnet 
should use the same material for trimming her silk 
dresses, instead of satin. Your silk is so much out of 
fashion that you should not buy anything expensive 
to go with it. Blue bunting will answer for a polo- 
naise to wear with the striped silk full round skirt. 
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MISS MAHONEY’S LACE. 
HEY were having a very good time at the 
A Farm, as pleasant a party of gay giri gradu- 
ates as could well be put together, when Miss Ma- 
honey arrived upon the scene of action, and her 
appearance was certainly like a wet blanket on 
al] pleasure. 

The Farm was on & mountain-side, high up in 
air; all below it a great amphitheatre of lesser 
hills, mellowed in distance and vapors till they 
looked like the waves of a purple sea, with now 
and then mighty rainbows spanning them ; and 
all above it the lofty tops of hills, whose woods 
here feathered off upon the morning sky, and 
whose crags there jutted sharply on the stars at 
night. The air was full of the song of birds, the 
rustle of leaves, the hum of bees, and the rushing 
of water-falls, and it seemed to the happy young 
things that they were somewhere above the world 
—in an ideal region from which no voice could 
summon them. But, for all that, a sharp voice 
called when Miss Mahoney was heard at the door, 
and the cruel common werld burst in behind her. 

She came in the noon stage, and she brought 
such tons of luggage! That had to come on an- 
other. What did she mean to do with it at the 
Farm, where linen lawn was full dress? And 
she had a collie dog, and a huge cage with a mag- 
pie in it, and the magpie chattered like the con- 
fusion of tongues. Miss Mahoney stopped at the 
door, opened the cage, and let the magpie go. 
“He comes back at call,” said she to Mrs. Pier- 
son, our landlady, who hardly looked with kind- 
ness on the bird of evil. “He likes to have his 
liberty and make his nest, and so I let him have 
it all the summer—city life is so confining. And 
Laddie keeps an eye on him.” But we all em- 
braced “ Laddie” at once, as.he put up his pretty 
nose and tender brown eyes to our faces, and the 
collie became the best friend of all of the young 
girls that day, particularly of the prettier ones, 
for he had quite a taste in beauty; he seemed to 
know that there was not a gallant about the place, 
and he might be escort to the whole party if he 
would, and he presently attached himself so perti- 
naciously to Adele Montrose that Jane Hunt said 
she should have to show him Philip’s picture next, 
and tell Laddie that Philip was coming in a 
month. 

Miss Mahoney came down to tea in regal array. 
No such garments had ever been seen at the 
Farm as her purple-striped velvet gauzes, with 
their satin under-stuff. As for her string of 
pearls, perhaps they were only Roman; but if 
they were real, they were worth-more than the 
Farm ; and then the lace shawl which she knotted 
up round her throat as they sat on the. piazza 
looking at the sunset more underneath than above 
them, “as if it had been Shetland wool,” said 
Jane, “ when it was priceless Brussels net.” 

“ But she has oceans of lace,” said Miss Meyer. 
“T opened her door by mistake as she was un- 
packing, and there it was, some in boxes and trays, 
and some over chairs. What with laces and jew- 
els, the room looked like the Milky Way.” 

“She'll think we are a set of barbarians,” said 
Adele, with her quick blush, “ with hardly so much 
as a tucker.” 

“ And we shall think her a vulgar parvenue, 
bringing such things to such a place,” said Jane. 

‘“She’s not a nouveau riche, at.any rate,” an- 
swered Miss Meyer. “For she isn’t rich at all. 
Mrs. Pierson knows about her. She inherited all 
her fine things from some relation or other, and 
has only enough money to live on; and when she 
wants to do something extravagant, like —— 
to the mountains, for instance, she sells a pear 
or a bit of lace.” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t care how I came by it, so 
long as I had it,” said Adele. 

“Why, Adele Montrose !” in chorus. 

“Oh, I mean, of course, you know, I shouldn't 
care who left it to me. She may, if she wants 
to,” said Adele. » “ If there’s one thing more heay- 
enly than another, it is lace !” 

Miss Mahoney, of course, became an object of 
study to the girls,.and was always accompanied 
in her progress by some awe and more ridicule— 
the former as the possessor of finery that some- 
how went to their hearts every time they saw it 
or heard of it, the latter as a woman past forty, 
tall and angular and ugly and ignorant, aping 
the appearance and manners of young girls. “I 
wonder how she came by Laddie?”’ said Adele, 
one day. 

“She gave a jewel for him,” said Miss Meyer, 
laughing, “so as to have something to protect 
her other jewels. I'm sure it’s no wonder how 
she came by Jack. That magpie will drive us all 
out of the house yet.” 

“See him now,” said Jane Hunt,“ on the limb 
of that hollow oak. Doesn’t he look like a ‘limb’ 
himself ?” 

“There certainly is something demoniac about 
Jack,” said Adele. “He came tapping at my 
window last night, and when I saw those eyes of 
his they made me shiver so—” 

“He was after the cakes in your closet.” 

“Do you suppose he was?” she asked, as ske 
was going off with Laddie. 

They didn’t any of them suppose so, for «ll 
the animals about the place seemed to have a 
fondness for Adele, cows and horses, cats and 
doves ; even the.wood birds had.a way of fiying 
low round the charming head as she called them. 
Some said it was her beauty, for she was the 
loveliest little brown-haired, blue-eyed, white- 
browed, damask-cheeked piece of flesh and blood 
one could imagine ; others said it was her gentle 
ways; and the rest fancied it was some nearness 
to nature in her, or some secret attraction like 
that of the Indian snake-charmers. 

“ That is the same way she tamed Jane’s broth- 
er Phil,” said Lucia. “ Every one knows that Phil 
was the haughtiest and most high-strung man in 
existence, and rather despised women. And now 
he just adores the nd she walks on.” 

“As for me,” 





id Miss Meyer, “I should be 


afraid that that sort of love was a glamour, and 
would break up some day.” 

“There’s no danger of Phil’s love for Adele 
breaking up,” said Jane. “And how she does 
worship him! She never mentions his name, but 
she writes to him every day—and she even saves 
the scraps of his writing on newspaper envelopes 
—she does indeed, girls !” 

“ Dear me! I wouldn’t want to care so much for 
any one,” said Miss Meyer. 

“T don’t know anybody that’s more likely to,” 
cried Lucia. “When you do fall in love, Maria 
Meyer—” 

“ Don’t you concern yourself, young lady, about 
me,” said Miss Meyer, sharply, walking off to 
give Laddie a biscuit, which was at once stolen 
by Jack, Laddie being engrossed in a fine romp 
with Adele. “They say she used to care for Phil 
herself,” whispered Lucia to her neighbor, and 
then they fell to comparing their tatting and 
crocheting, and getting out patterns, and Miss 
Mahoney joined them. 

Miss Mahoney’s morning toilettes were as ex- 
traordinarily severe as her afternoon ones were 
extraordinarily superb. “Oh, Miss Mahoney!” 
cried one of the girls one morning, “if we had 
your laces, we shouldn’t have to do tatting.” 

“We hear you have such lovely lace,” said 
Maria Meyer, with her grand air on. 

“T have some very pretty pieces,” said Miss 
Mahoney. “Our family is an old Irish family, 
and I am the last of it, and so in one direction 
and another I have fallen heir to a good deal.” 

“And I suppose you know all about lace?” 
said Lucia. 

“T know all about my lace. Some of it is quite 
nice. As pretty pieces,” repeated Miss Mahoney, 
“ of their size, as one could see in America.” 

“What if you had a grand opening at some 
time, and let us see them all ?” asked Lucia. 

“Why, with the greatest pleasure, any time— 
now, if you say so.” And of course the girls all 
said so, and sprung to their feet at once. 

“Oh, is she going to show us her laces ?” cried 
Adele, dancing up with Laddie barking and jump- 
ing round Jack, who had perched on her shoul- 
der. “ How lovely of you, Miss Mahoney !” and 
she followed with the rest. 

“This,” said Miss Mahoney, when she. had 
opened her boxes, “is Venice point.” 

“Tt doesn’t look any different from tatting,” 
said Maria Meyer. 

“Only,” said Miss Mahoney, “as different as 
mist is from water. This is a bit of Spanish lace 
made in a-convent. Here is a scrap of cardinal’s 
lace; nobody but the cardinals at Rome have it. 
I don’t know how my grandmother came into 
possession of this .scrap—there used to be an 
archbishop in our family somewhere, but that’s 
not a cardinal, These are all old French laces— 
Mrs. Palissey never saw their equal. But they 
are a great deal of care. I often think that piece 
of Valenciennes costs me as much trouble as a 
child. These are Irish laces—they are like hoar- 
frosts and blowing snow-drifts, somebody once 
told me. They don’t make them now. See this 
piece of English point—old Devonshire point—” 

“ Oh, how lovely !” cried Adele, while the oth- 
ers were exclaiming over this and that.. “Talk 
of snow-drifts!” and she took the Devonshire 
point in her hands: it was two or three yards of 
finger-deep edging in a couple of pieces caught 
together by a thread, of the most exquisitely del- 
icate beauty both of texture and design—ideal- 
ized foam wreaths, or the fancies of some frost- 
ed pane spread on a spider’s web. “ How per- 
fectly lovely!” exclaimed Adele again, and she 
wound it round her blushing face before the 
glass. “What a finish for a bridal toilette!” 
and then she held it up in her hands in the sun- 
light, and the magpie on her shoulder, cocking 
his head on this side and the other, looked more 
demoniac than ever through the film of an end 
of it that lay over his shining black feathers. 
“You are exactly like one of those girls holding 
little bannerols that come dancing out of the fa- 
gades of temples in those Pompeiian decorations 
of Phil’s!” cried Jane. “What a pity that you’re 
not going to marry a rich man, Del, who could 
afford you Devonshire point and diamonds,” she 
added, the least atom maliciously, “instead of a 
poor young architect !” 

“Tf Adele wound a duster round her she would 
look decorated,” said Lucia. 

“Most folks would,” said Adele, taking off the 
lace soberly, and laying it down. “But I must 
confess that I think lace is the most perfect thing 
made by hands ; it always seems to me the near- 
est approach of man to the works of nature, and 
Td about as lief make lace as paint pictures.” 
And then Miss Meyer began wrapping herself in 
a black lace mantle so precisely designed that 
the very dew-drops seemed to glisten on the pop- 
py petals there ; and presently all the other girls 
were masquerading in the precious things, while 
Miss Mahoney sat by complacently enjoying her 
magnificence. 

“ Now, my dears,” said Miss Mahoney, as one 
by one they resigned their borrowed plumes, “ you 
see I have nice things, if I don’t wear them.” 
And, satisfied with the exhibition, during the next 
week she put on nothing costlier than a nine- 
penny print. 

“Well,” said Adele, “it’s just a pleasure to 
have them to look at.” 

Poor little Adele was the penniless orphan of 
penniless parents,and she taught drawing in a 
large school in Boston, where Phil had happened 
to see her and love her at first sight. Phil was 
coming before long now for his month’s vacation, 
and she was only living by counting the hours. 
A little restless till then, the light talk of the 
girls seemed to her unmeaning chatter, in which 
she had small interest, and she used to wander 
off by herself, sketching effects on her little pock- 
et-boards, or lying in the fern or under the shad- 
ows of the cliffs, with an unread book in her hand, 
by the hour together. Occupied with her own 
fancies, and with a drawing of the outlines of old 
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World’s End, it-was not strange that she did not 
particularly notice the demeanor of the girls, or, if 
she did observe them whispering with their heads 
together, that she should have thought it no more 
than the customary mischief and merry-making. 

She was standing alone one morning, just as the 
sun was drying the grass and moss on the top of 
Breezy Bluff, behind her the great purple mount- 
ain, below her the dewy verdure of the hill-sides ; 
hawks were soaring and sweeping over her head 
in the marvellous blue of the stainless sky, and 
under her feet the tops of the woods were bow- 
ing and bending. It was not like daily life, she 
was saying to herself. “This wonderful hill 
country! It is just as if one had died, and were 
really approaching heaven.” And in her white 
gown, with her bright brown hair floating out 
about her face in the wind that fanned so pure a 
color there, and with her luminous eyes borrow- 
ing the very color of the skies, she looked almost 
as if she were. As she stood there, rapt in rev- 
erie and happiness—the world was so beautiful, 
and Phil was coming any day now, and she had 
hardly any other thought—she did not notice Miss 
Mahoney, under a big umbrella, toiling up to meet 
her, till that individual was close upon her. 

“T have followed you here, Miss Montrose,” 
said she, suddenly, in her most rasping tones, “ to 
save you any mortification before the other board- 
ers, and to ask what you have done with my Dev- 
onshire point.” 

“With what?” 

“With my Devonshire point.” 

“What I have done with your Devonshire 
point? Why, Miss Mahoney, what do you mean ?” 
she.exclaimed, descending from her day-dreams. 

“T mean what I say. My Devonshire point 
has disappeared. I have searched everywhere for 
it—so have two or three others—every box, ev- 
ery bag, every basket, every drawer. I have shak- 
en every garment, have left no nook or corner 
neglected, and it is not to be found. You were 
the seen with it—the only one who 
appreciated it. What have you done with it?” 

“You must—you must be dreaming, Miss Ma- 
honey,” said Adele. “ What in the world should 
I do with your lace ?” 

“Finish a bridal toilette with it, perhaps,” said 
Miss Mahoney. 

“Do you mean—is it possible you can mean—” 

“Miss Montrose, I mean that somebody has 
taken my lace, and that, to be plain, suspicion 
points to you, and that I am giving you a chance 
to restore it to me before I call in an officer. 
For doubtless, since you could do such a thing, 
you know the value of that lace.” 

“ Am I talking to a crazy woman ?” cried Adele. 

“No,” said Miss Mahoney. “ But lam i 
to a thief.” 

For a moment Adele was dumb, Then the 
full meaning of the accusation smote her, and 
her anger flashed up like a flame. “ How did it 
happen,” she broke forth, “that so dreadful, so 
contemptible a woman came under the same roof 
with me! Leave me—leave me this instant! I 
refuse ever to speak to you again.” 

“ You will speak to the officers of the law, then,” 
said Miss Mahoney, using her umbrella like a tip- 
staff. “The people at the house have but guess- 
ed that I suspected you. Now I shall speak at 
once to Mrs. Pierson and the other boarders, and 
tell them my certainty. I never dreamed that com- 
ing into a country farm-house I was coming into a 
den of thieves.” And she was as good as her word. 

Adele herself hurried down the mountain, slip- 
ping and scrambling and rolling. But fast as 
she went in her indignation, Miss Mahoney’s long 
legs had gone faster; and as she drew near the 
house, she saw that the usual gay morning par- 
ties on the piazzas were absent, and she-presently 
understood, by the sound of the loud forgetful 
tones that came through the open window, that the 
loss of the Devonshire lace was under discussion. 

“Mr. Philip Hunt will learn,” Miss Meyer was 
saying, “that before one marries a beauty it is 
best to see whether or not she is a kleptomaniac.” 

“ Kleptofiddlesticks ! cried Miss Mahoney. “A 
thief’s a thief. Rich or poor. She has my 
or she hasn’t. If she has, she’s a thief, and four 
strong walls will hold her before night-fall, and 
save the lace of other people.” 

It seemed to Adele that she was certainly go- 
ing mad herself. She walked in among them 
and stood looking about her, white as ashes, and 
with blazing eyes. “Is there any one here ca- 
pable of believing such a frightful thing as this 
woman’s words ?” she exclaimed. 

“Miss Montrose!” cried Mrs. Pierson—* Miss 
Montrose, don’t you be a mite troubled. There’s 
nobody believes her. We'd trust her, all of us, 
with untold gold—” : 

“T don’t know,” said Maria Meyer then, slow- 
ly, and very white herself. “But I feel it my 
duty to say that passing Miss Montrose’s door 
the other morning, I saw what looked very much 
like a long strip of lace fluttering at her window.” 

“Maria Meyer!” cried Lucia. “I would far 
sooner believe you told a falsehood—” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Meyer, with a scarlet 
face. “But your belief will not end the matter.” 
And just then every one’s glance followed in the 
direction of her own, and they saw the tall figure 
of a dark young man in the doorway. ‘“ What is 
all this?” cried a cheery voice. And at that 
Adele turned too. “Oh, Philip! Philip!” she 
shrieked, holding out her arms. “Save me, save 
me, save me from this dreadful woman!” In an- 
other moment the dark young man’s arms were 
about Adele, and he was possessing himself of 
the state of the case. 

“ And so, because Miss Montrose admired your 
lace, you dare to make such an accusation !” he 
exclaimed, turning on Miss Mahoney, and his face 
almost gray with wrath. 

“TI make no unsupported accusation,” said 
Miss Mahoney. ‘Miss Meyer has seen the lace 
in Miss Montrose’s room—” 

“Oh, you don’t believe it, Philip !” cried Adele, 
in an agonized tone. 





“Believe it! Not if all the—” 

Just at that time so furious a barking rose 
without from Laddie, that Mrs. Pierson, who at 
any other time would not have minded it, now, 
with all her nerves fluttering, ran to see what 
was the matter, and in another moment her cry 
and call rang out so wild and loud that, by natu- 
ral instinct half the people in the room had follow- 
ed her—to see Laddie, who had treed the cat in 
the branches of the old dead oak under Adele’s 
window, himself powerless in the grasp of Jack, 
who had descended from his frequent perch in 
those branches, and planting hiraself firmly on 
Laddie’s shoulders, had proceeded to tear out his 
hair by beakfuls.. At the approach of Laddie’s 
re-enforcement, though, in the shape of Mrs. 
Pierson, Jack extricated’ his claws, screaming and 
fluttering back ; and following his flight with their 
eyes, they all saw what Mrs. Pierson had seen— 
the end of something delicately white and fibrous 
peeping from the moss and lichens in the crotch 
of the hollow tree. 

Philip, who had not followed, but had remained, 
hushing Adele’s sobs, heard the voices that called 
him ; and in less time than it takes to tell, he was 
in the crotch of that tree, ‘“ Whose magpie is 
this ?” he cried, as well as he could be heard for 
Jack’s scolding, sitting astride the branch, and 
beginning to pull out a long string, firmly quilted 
and felted in the hollow with hair and matted 
moss. “Here is his nest, which he has hidden 
away; and here” (he knew very well what it 
was)—‘is this string of any consequence ?” 

“Tt is the lace! it is the lace!” cried Lucia. 

“The lace!” echoed Jane. “ And that is Adele’s 
room just over the hollow. He got out with it 
from Miss Mahoney’s room, and the wind fluttered 
this end into Adele’s window while he was stowing 
it away; and that is what Maria Meyer saw, if 
she saw anything.” 

“Oh, my lace! my lace! it is ruined! it is 
almost ruined!” cried Miss Mahoney; and then 
she. remembered Adele. “I am so sorry, Miss 
Montrose !’’ she said—‘so sorry! Indeed I am! 
How can you ever overlook it ?” 

“T never can,” sobbed Adele, trembling still in 
every fibre. 

“You may just pack your trunks, Miss Maho- 
ney, for the afternoon stage,” said Mrs. Pierson. 
“T can’t have—” 

“ And here is a comb,” interrupted Philip, still 
bringing out one thing after another—“ yours, by 
its air and bringing up, Mrs. Pierson. And a 
thimble, and a bow of ribbon, and a curl of yel- 
low hair, and a stuffed humming-bird, and—and 
what is this, Adele ?” and he held up a gold chain 
and onyx locket. 

“ Oh, it is mine!” exclaimed Adele. “It is the 
one you gave me on my birthday. I couldn't 
imagine what had become of it.” 

“ And you didn’t make any outery.” 

“Oh, I thought—I thought—I mean, I thought 
she never came honestly by so many things, and 
I was sure she had taken it to add to the others, 
and it didn’t seem worth while to make any fuss. 
So after that I just locked my drawers.” 

“She?” cried Miss Mahoney, now recovering 
her lost breath, “She? Me?—a Mahoney? Is 
it I, you little—” 

“Oh yes!” replied Adele. “And I am so 
ashamed! And you never can forgive me.” 

“T never can,” said Miss Mahoney. But di- 
rectly afterward she broke into a hearty laugh. 
“My dear Miss Adele,” said she, “I can, and I 
do; and you must, and you shall. As for that bad 
Jack, he deserves to have his neck wrung; and 
I'd do it—indeed, then, I would—if I didn’t need 
him to keep Laddie in subjection. Now'I beg 
your pardon heartily, and a sageeds. and I know 
you’re going to grant it. e poor Devonshire 

int! that will take me weeks to restore, and 

suppose ‘it would have uncomfortable associa- 
tions, too. But I’ve lots of old Irish lace just 
as delicate as that, and it will look just as well 
as the finish to a bridal toilette. And you mustn’t 
feel hard. You see, we're quits: you thought as 
much of me. I'ma well-meaning old thing; and 
perhaps Mrs. Pierson will let me stay, after all.” 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
THE BRIDE-STONES. 


Cocurane looked up; and high above the op- 
posite bank, pursuing the windings of a sheep- 
track in and out of the furze, he saw a lady in a 
dark dress followed by a St. Bernard mastiff. 

The young men dismounted, called up Seth 
Plant to hold their horses’ heads, jumped the lit- 
tle stream, and made for the hill-side. A short 
climb brought them to the spot where Miss Sav- 
age was standing. 

“This is a piece of unlooked-for good fortune,” 
said Lancelot. “We have been to Singleton, and 
were coming round to call on Miss Langtrey. My 
friend Cochrane, of whom I have so often told 
you, Winifred—an awfully clever fellow—knows 
all about architecture, and is dying to see the 
Grange.” 

Miss Savage put out her hand with a frank smile. 

“My aunt will be very glad to see Mr. Coch- 
rane,” she said, “and to show him the house. 
But I hope it has not been overpraised. I love 


it so much that I can not bear a stranger to be 
disappointed in it.” 

Cochrane looked at her with much curiosity, 
and told himself that in her, at all events, he was 
immensely disappointed. Her mouth was too 
large and her nose too short for his standard; 
and though she had on a broad-brimmed hat with 
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a drooping feather which concealed her forehead 
and shaded the upper part. of her face, he saw 
that she was very pale, and that her eyes looked 
as though she had been crying. Now Cochrane 
hated disfiguring emotions, those red eyelids 
at once repelled him. 

He said, of course, all that was polite, and pro- 
tested that he was in no danger of disenchant- 
ment. 

“A genuine old place that has not been trav- 
estied by ‘restorations’ can’t fail to be interest- 
ing,” he said; “and Brackenbury tells me the 
Grange is quite untouched.” 

“So untouched that it is falling to pieces about 
our ears. Some of the rooms, indeed, are not 
supposed to be safe, and we are afraid to go into 
them,” 

“ That is a pity.” 

“ A great. pity; but we can not afford to keep 
the place in repair.” 

“Cochrane’s archeology is. not confined to 
bricks and mortar,” said Lancelot, turning the 
conversation. ‘‘He’s deep in prehistoric man— 
believes in flint implements and all that sort of 
thing, you know. He made acquaintance yester- 
day with our troublesome'friend Isaac Plant, and 
his head just now runs on nothing but the ‘dark 
folk.’” 

“T should like to know if they are really a sep- 
arate race,” said Mr. Cochrane. 

“T have lived among them all my life,” Miss 
Savage replied, “and I have never doubted it.” 

They were still standing where they first met ; 
but Lancelot now proposed that the horses should 
be sent on to the Grange. 

“So leaving us free to walk home with you, 
Winifred,” he said. “That is, if you are going 
home, and will let us see you along.” 

“But can you-~trust that fellow with your 
horses ?” asked Cochrane. 

“Yes, because the road runs parallel with the 
Ridge, and we shall have him always in sight.” 

So saying, he shouted to the sand-carrier to go 
quietly forward, and wait for them at the top of 
“Cherry Orchard Lane.” . 

Then they walked on slowly, féllowing the 
path, which. sometimes rose a little and some- 
times dipped, and was hardly wide enough any- 
where for two. Miss Savage and Mr. Cochrane 
went first, he, as often as not, treading the steep 
slope below the path, and performing this feat 
with ‘a surefootedness highly creditable in one 
whose walking powers were chiefly cultivated in 
Pall Mall and St. James’s Street. Lancelot came 
after with the dog. 

“But do they live apart, in a village of their 
own ?” asked Cochrane, going back to the “dark 
fotk.” 

“They live apart, but not in a village,” replied 
Lancelot, from behind. “Their cottages are scat- 
tered about the moor; that is to say, about the 
highest part of the moor—a bleak, bare district 
remote from everything and everybody. They 
don’t congregate. You'll find two cottages togeth- 
er, sometimes three, but nothing like a village.” 

“Do they intermarry with the other peasantry ?” 

“Not a bit of it. They marry—if you can call 
it marriage—everlastingly in andin. But wheth- 
er they go through any kind of ceremony, bless- 
ing, or cursing, or promising, I don’t know. Any- 
how, if a ‘dark’ girl takes up with one of our 
people, she is scouted by her own.” 

“Even the children hold themselves aloof,” 
added Miss Savage. “It is only within these last 
months that a few of the mothers have let their 
little ones come to our national school ; and there 
they sit all together, frightened and suspicious, 
like small savages just caught: They never join 
in play with the others ; and the moment school 
is over, they scamper off to their homes like rab- 
bits to their burrows.” 

“Tt-is the oddest thing I ever heard of,” said 
Cochrane. ‘“ What is their'religion ?” 

“Nothing at all, I.should:say,” replied Lance- 
lot; “or if anything, some kind Serpent or 
devil worship.” 

Miss Savage looked back, half smiling, half re- 
proving. 

“No, no,” she said. “They are wild, ignorant, 
lawless, but they are not as bad as that.” 

“ And how do they live?” 

“The women make fringe and pillow-lace ; the 
men carry sand to the potteries.” 

“To say nothing of fracturing the Command- 
ments en bloc with perfect impartiality,” added 
Lancelot. “The fact is, they’re about as bad a 
lot as a man could well lay his finger. upon, out 
of the Isle of Portland. But I'll take you over 
the ‘moor to-morrow, and you shall see them in 
their dens.” 

“They are not half as black as Mr. Bracken- 
bury paints them,” said Miss Savage, gently. 

To which Mr. Cochrane replied that they were 
at all events black enough to be interesting, and 
that he was impatient to know more of them. 

“ Be sure that you see old Lois.” 

“Old Lois !—who is she? The legendary cen- 
tenarian of the neighborhood ?” 

“She is a very, very old woman—nobody knows 
how old. Her grandmother was burned for witch- 
craft ages ago, when she was a little child, and 
she used to say she remembered it.” 

“How delightful! Perhaps she remembers 
the Crusades, and will tell me something about 
the origin of her people. They came over with 
one of your ancestors, did they not, Miss Savage?” 

“With Herbert de Langtrey, who- is said to 
have joined the Third Crusade,- and to. have 
brought home with him twelve Saracen captives. 
So runs the story, but we have no evidence for it.” 

“But Herbert de Langtrey was a real person- 
age, I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes—he was a real personage. And he 
not only came home from the Third Crusade, but 
went out -again some years afterward with the 
Fifth, under Baldwin, Count of Flanders, and fell 
at the siege of Constantinople in 1203. You 
—— his effigy in the old parish church—a 
melancholy, noseless gentleman in chain armor, 





with his feet. crossed, to show that he died in the 
Holy War.” 

“He might well look melancholy,” said Lance- 
lot. “Isn’t he the fellow who left his bride on her 
wedding day, and came home to find her dead ?” 

“No; that was Wilfred de Langtrey—a very 
different person. But Mr. Cochrane will be wea- 
ried to-death by these old tales.” 

“On the contrary, they interest me immensely,” 
replied Cochrane. “ Pray tell me about Wilfred 
de Langtrey. Was he also a Crusader ?” 

“Qh dear no; the Crusades were over long 
before his time. He lived in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Patay, in 1429. But I am a bad story-teller. I 
am giving you the end before the beginning.” 

“T prefer it that way,” said Cochrane. ‘“T al- 
ways read the third volume of a novel before I 
read the first. Pray go on—or go back.” 

“Well, I ought to have begun by saying that 
he was betrothed to a certain beautiful Lady Ger- 
aldine ; and that, being d quite sudd 
ly to the war, he married her in all haste, left her 
that same day, and sailed straight for France, 
where it is said he distinguished himself at the 
siege of Orleans—that was, I think, in 1428; and 
the next year he was taken prisoner.” 

“Then, of course, the lady died ?” 

“Not while she believed he lived. But his 
captivity lasted for years, and though he wrote, 
his letters never reached her. At last, when she 
could hope no longer, she died.” 

“And he rode into the court-yard just as she 
had breathed her last breath ?” 

Miss Savage smiled. 

“Nay, you are laughing at my story,” she said. 

“By no means; but that is how all such sto- 
ries end. They reproduce themselves like solar 
myths. However, he did come back ?” 

“ Yes—when it was too late.” 

“ And turned monk ?” 

“No; he did better. He carried his sword to 
Venice, and died fighting the battles of the Re- 
public. Would you like to see the Lady Geral- 
dine’s grave? She is supposed to have been 
buried on the highest point of the Ridge—just 
above our heads.” 

He declared that he should like it above all 
things. So they left the path for a track leading 
still higher, which brought them presently to a 
little knoll on the brink of a sand-cliff almost 
overhanging thé meadows. 

Here, shaded bya clump of stunted firs and al- 
most overgrown by brambles, stood four weather- 
worn granite slabs, placed edgewise in the form 
of a trough, some eight feet in length by three in 
breadth. The inclosed space was full of weeds. 
A fifth slab, evidently part of the ancient cover- 
ing stone, lay half buried in the ground a few 
yards off. 

“The ‘story goes that she asked to be buried 
here, on the spot where she watched daily for his 
coming,” said Miss Savage, half shyly, as depre- 
cating the incredulity of her audience. “You 
see what a view it commands, The place goes 
by the name of ‘The Bride-Stones.’” 

“There must have been a painful disparity of 
age—several centuries at least—between Sir Wil- 
fred and the fair Geraldine,” said Cochrane, smil- 
ing. “This is neither more nor less than a kist- 
vaen—and in excellent preservation.” 

“A kist-vaen—what is that ?” 

“A sepulchral monument, commonly called 
prehistoric—probably the grave of some early 
British chieftain. But do not look so disappoint- 
ed, Miss Savage. The thing is much more cu- 
rious than if it really contained the bones of 
your traditionary heroine.” 

“But I prefer my heroine to your chieftain ; 
and I don’t feel inclined to give her up.” 

“Keep her, by all means, my dear lady. I 
don’t ask you to give up anything but her grave. 
But this monument is a most undeniable kist- 
vaen. It has been opened, too—a long time ago, 





apparently, by the look of that cover and the’ 


depth at which it is buried.” 

“T wonder who opened it ?” said Lancelot. 

“Your friends the ‘dark folk,’ no doubt; and 
all they got for their pains, most likely, was a 
handful of bones, a few potsherds, and-perhaps 
an old bronze torque. But I should like to re- 
open it. They may have overlooked something.” 

“You are welcome to excavate it to any depth 
you please,” said Brackenbury, indifferently. 

“Am I? Then you must provide me with a 
couple of diggers; and if I come upon the Lady 
Geraldine, I promise to hand her over to Miss 
Savage for Christian burial.” 

Then looking round, almost for the first time, 
he remarked upon the extent and beauty of the 
prospect. 

“You see part of three counties,” said Miss 
Savage; “and on a clear day, fifteen towns and 
villages.” 

“T can well believe it. What place is: that 
with three or four church spires yonder ?” 

“Singleton, where we were eating our luncheon 
a couple of hours ago,” answered Lancelot. 

“And this queer quadrangular building sur- 
rounded by trees ?” 

This time it was Miss Savage who replied. 

“That is Langtrey Grange,” she said, smiling. 
But the smile was quickly followed by a sigh. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
LANGTREY GRANGE. 


CocuraNeE was nothing if not critical; but he 
at once confessed that neither at home nor abroad 
had he seen anything to compare, in its way, with 
Langtrey Grange. He fell in love at the first 
glimpse of it between the trees, and his admira- 
tion, expressed in a gathering crescendo, increased 
at every step. 

The house’ stood in the midst of a green flat, 
embowered in trees, surrounded by pastures, and 
approached by a private road interrupted by at 
least a dozen gates. Miss Savage, however, con- 
ducted them by a shorter way, first crossing the 





little river by a high wooden bridge, and then 
taking a foot-path across the meadows. Present- 
ly they came to a field larger than the rest, in 
which there were many cows and some fine elms ; 
and then, through an opening in the trees, Mr. 
Cochrane caught sight of a most curious old house, 
patterned all over in black and white, with pro- 
jecting upper stories, and all kinds of jutting 
gable ends, and ivy-grown chimneys, and quaint 
casement windows filled with ancient lozenge- 
paned glass that winked and glittered in the aft- 
ernoon sunlight. Drawing nearer, he saw that 
this house was cut off from the surrounding mea- 
dows by a moat, and approached by a dilapidated 
stone bridge, the rampart having been pulled 
down to right. and left of the bridge, and the 
ground converted into a green slope planted with 
cherry-trees to the water’s edge. 

Never had he beheld so quaint a dwelling-house. 
It was like a great toy; and the patterning of the 
walls was as various and capricious as the designs 
in a Japanese puzzle. Squared off into compart- 
ments by the larger beams, every foot of the sur- 
face was diapered with chevrons, quatre-foils, 
crosses, diamonds, diagonals, circles, and the like, 
all done in timber upon a plaster ground—the tim- 
ber painted black, and the plaster toned down by 
agetoacreamyyellow. Andthere were black pend- 
ants like stalactites at each gable corner ; and lines 
of carved scroll-work under the jutting eaves ; and 
over the gateway, supported by twisted pillars, 
two at each side, a deep cornice quaintly sculptured 
with rows of heraldic shields in panelled recesses. 
These shields yet showed traces of gold and col- 
ors ; but all the rest—pillars, capitals, cornices, 
pendants—were in old black oak. 

Cochrane stood for a moment, still and silent. 
It seemed to him that he was looking at a very 
old and very beautiful picture. Then his delight 
broke out in exclamations. The absence of uni- 
formity, the surprising fancifulness of the details; 
moved him to a sort of antiquarian rapture. 
Above all, he was charmed with the soft harmony 
of color; the time-worn tints of the wood and 
plaster; the faded reds and yellows of the old 
flat roofing tiles ; the sober green of the ivy which 
had spread up all one side of the wing to the 
right of the gateway, and overrun a cluster of tall 
chimneys above, looking like a gigantic hand in 
a green glove, with one finger pointing upward. 

“In Heaven’s name,” he cried, “what is the 
date of this house?” 

But Lancelot, smiling, badé him follow Miss 
Savage, who had gone on while they-stood gazing, 
and was now crossing the bridge over the moat. 

A blind retriever lying in the gateway. lashed 
the ground feebly with his tail at her approach, 
and pulling himself together by an effort, follow- 
ed her into the court-yard. At sight of this court- 
yard—or rather of the buildings by which it was 
surrounded—Mr. Cochrane drew a long breath. 

The south side—that by which they entered— 
was two stories in height, the north, east, and 
west sides but one. The east side, to their right 
as they stood in the gateway, consisted of a long 
uniform wing lit by four large casement windows 
on the ground-floor, and by four smaller ones 
above. It contained the offices. The north side, 
now facing them, contained the dwelling-rooms, 
and was the part of the house inhabited by Miss 
Langtrey and her neice. The west side, being 
carried only half way, ended in a boldly pattern- 
ed gable end with carved pilasters at the corners; 
while a low wall and a small gate connected it 
with the north or entrance wing. This gate led 
to the cherry orchard by the moat, and round to 
the garden at the back. 

But it was the north side opposite the gateway 
that held Mr. Cochrane breathless. The quaint- 
ness of the outer facade was as nothing to the 
quaintness of this inner front. To describe it in 
such wise as to convey any exact impression by 
means of words is impossible. It was simply a 
fantastic and heterogeneous’jumble of parts that 
seemed to have no connection with each other— 
to have been set down, as it were, by accident, 
and left there by.mistake. The doorway was in 
the left-hand corner—a wonderful old doorway 
inclosing a deep, dark porch, flanked on each side 
by three clusters of twisted pillars, and surmount- 
ed by a cornice quaintly carved in rosettes and 
zigzags, all in black wood. Above this porch 
were three courses of-quatre-foils in timber and 
plaster-work, white upon black, and: black upon 
white, in panelled recesses divided by dwarf pilas- 
ters, the whole supporting a very large window 
surmounted by a gable. This porch window pro- 
jected some twelve feet beyond what seemed to 
be the main line of building. The rest of the 
front consisted of two most singular and pictur- 
esque bay-windows, the one a half octagon ran- 
ging level with the porch, the other a half sexa- 
gon placed considerably more forward, and filling 
the angle at the northeast corner of the court- 
yard. These windows stood wide apart below; 
but their upper stories, each face capped-with a 
jutting gable end, so far overhung their base- 
ments that they met above, forming a continuous 
chain of casements placed at-all kinds of angles. 
They looked, in short, like a pair. of enormous 
top-heavy lanterns leaning against each other, 
or like two very elaborate and fragile towers of 
glass which a breath might shatter. 

Cochrane stood and gazed, and-did not utter a 
word—gazed at the courses of scroll and panel 
work that divided the lower from the upper 
stories of these wonderful old windows; at the 
varied patterns of the tiny casement panes, set 
in shapes of stars, roses, crosses, diamonds, and 
the like; at the grotesque heads terminating ev- 
ery bracket and pendant and gargoyle; at the 
crests and mottoes and quaint legends carved 
along the cross-beams under the nodding gables. 
Here he read: “ Launerrey-Loyacttt.” On the 
next beam: “Gop 1s IN AL THINGE.” A little 
farther on: “THis WINDOV WHIRE REPAYRED BY 
Pair Launetrey—In y* YEARE oF ouRE LorpDE 
MDLIX.” 

Lancelot watched him, enjoying his undisguised 





astonishment. Miss Savage’s attention, mean- 
while, was engrossed by some three or four score 
of snowy fan-tailed pigeons. These pretty crea- 
tures—her own especial pets—had espied her 
from the roof; and first one, then two, then half 
a dozen, came fluttering down, cooing and courte- 
sving about her feet, and clamoring softly for 
their accustomed food. Laughing, she took off 
her hat, and let them settle in a cloud on her 
head, on her shoulders, on her upraised hand and 
arm. The slanting sunlight caught her where 
she stood, while behind her lay the old house all 
in shadow. 

It was a ready-made picture, and Lancelot, 
looking on with the eye of an artist, longed to 
paint it on the spot. 

“Well,” he said, presently, “what do you 
think of the place? Does it come up to your ex- 
pectation ?” 

Mr. Cochrane’s wandering gaze had by this 
time strayed down from the windows to the court- 
yard. He was looking almost with surprise, evi- 
dently with admiration, no longer at the house, 
but at the lady. 

“My expectation ?” he said, slowly. 
pectation fell far short of the reality.” 

She was tall—taller than he had at first sup- 
posed; younger, fairer, altogether lovelier and 
more attractive. Her eyelids, too, were no longer 
red; and now that he saw her without her hat, 
he discovered that she had wonderfully kind, 
frank, pleasant eyes, blue rather than gray, with 
long dark lashes, and a half-shy, half-eager look 
in them which might easily flash into laughter, 
or kindle into honest anger. The brows above 
those eyes were level, and the forehead broad 
and low; and the mouth—well, yes, the mouth 
was large. Not so large as he had thought, yet 
larger than quite coincided with Mr. Horace Coch- 
rane’s standard of perfection. But it was a beau- 
tiful mouth, for all that, and the little even teeth 
which that smile disclosed were perfectly charm- 
ing. As for her hair—bright, wavy chestnut 
hair, with glint of red gold upon it—he had no 
fault to find with that, not even with the way she 
wore it, though nothing could well be more care- 
less without being positively untidy. 

Scanning her thus critically, point by point, as 
he might have scanned an uncatalogued painting 
in a gallery, hesitating to what master it should be 
attributed, he decided that Miss Savage not only 
came up to the level of her reputation, but that 
there was something peculiarly fresh and vivid in 
her beauty, that it belonged, in fact, to the Ve- 
netian school, and that she ought to have been 
painted (had she only lived three hundred years 
ago) by Paris Bordone. He half thought, indeed, 
that she reminded him of a Bordone which he 
had seen somewhere or another abroad, but he 
could not remember where. 

Meanwhile the pigeons circled, and lighted, and 
strutted; and: Miss Savage, unconscious of criti- 
cism, thought only of feeding them. 

“Do, please, Lancelot, tap on the kitchen win- 
dow, and. bid Joan or Bridget bring me some food 
for them,” she cried, appealingly. 

Lancelot did as he was bidden, and a buxom 
damsel in pattens presently appeared with a sieve 
of barley in her hand. 

“Thof’ het their bait, miss, a’ready,” she said, 
in a tone of remonstranee. “I dunno what Brid- 
get ’ull say.” 

Winifred laughed, and flung the barley in great 
handfuls about the yard. 

“ Never fear, Joan,” she said. “ Leave Bridget 
to me. I will take the blame. Here; Lily !— 
poor Lily! Reine Blanche! Snowdrift!...Oh, 
Bijou! you greedy bird! How dare you be so bold ?” 

Bijou had perched on the edge of the sieve, 
and was impudently helping himself. 

“So each pigeon has its name? But when all 
are white, how can you possibly tell one bird from 
another ?” asked Mr. Cochrane, with suddenly 
awakened ‘interest. 

She.looked round, smiling. 

“How does a shepherd know his sheep? My 
pigeons look all alike to you, because you are not 
accustomed to them; yet I see as much difference 
between: Bijou and Lily and Snowdrift as if no 
two were of the same color. But yoware waiting 
all this. time to pay your visit to my aunt, and see 
the house. I am treating you very rudely.” 

“T-am seeing the house now,” said Cochrane. 
“The inside can not possibly be as picturesque as 
the outside.” 

Miss Savage put the sieve on the ground, Bijou 
and all, said.a few words in a low voice to Joan, 
and leaving her pets to finish their meal, offered 
to lead the way through the unoccupied rooms. 

“T have sent word to my aunt that you are 
here,” she said; “but before you go in you may 
as well see the south wing. Down, Princee— 
down! No, Jack, you must stay outside. Good 
dogs—lie down.” 

She led the way 'to a door under the gateway, 
first fetching the key from where it hung. inside 
the porch. -The lock was rusty, and Lancelot 
with difficulty turned the key. 

“We hardly ever open these rooms,” said Miss 
Savage. “They are full of dust and ghosts, and 
are going fast to ruin.” 

“Ghosts! Are you so rich that you own more 
than one ?” 

“On the contrary, we are so poor that we don’t 
own even one. There is a legend about a light 
that is seen in the gallery overhead when a Lang- 
trey is going to die; but that is a poor substi- 
tute for a family spectre, and we refuse to believe 
in.it. You are now in the Little Hall. I don’t 
know what use they made of it in the old time 
—we have turned it into a lumber-room for all 
kinds of rubbish.” 

It was a gloomy room with panelled walls, and 
one large casement window so thick with dust 
that it let in scarcely any light. It was not so 
dim, however, but that they could see at the far- 
ther end a heterogeneous pile of old furniture, 
packing cases, tarnished cornices and picture- 
frames, mouldy harness, rusty pikes and halberds, 
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old book-cases, boxes, fishing-tackle, garden tools, 
and the jike.’ Beyond this: lay a smaller room, 
called the “ Still-Room,” surrounded by presses, 
and communicating by a passage with the old 
kitchen in the east wing—a great, gloomy cav- 
ern of a place, with ‘rows of rusty hooks in the 
rafters overhead, and a huge fire-place, at. which 
many an ox had been roasted in the olden time. 
Never since Stephen Langtrey’s father came of 
age had those rafters echoed to the laughter of 
wassailers. The hearth had been cold for more 
than fifty years. The hams and flitches were 
gone, and the place now contained only a quan- 
tity of fire-wood stacked against the wall, and a 
store of potatoes laid by for winter consumption. 
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““WINIFRED LAUGHED, AND FLUNG THE BARLEY 


Mr. Cochrane peeped up the chimney—a black- 
ened funnel ending in a patch of daylight high 
above—and compared it to a shaft in a coal 


other door on the opposite side of the gateway, 
and found themselves in the Great Hall, or Ban- 
queting-Room, which, with its old black panelling, 
high carved chimney-piece, and fragments of rusty 
armor hanging on the walls, occupied the other 
half of the south front ground-floor. Thence, 
by way of a narrow staircase, Miss Savage took 
thenr up to the first floor. 

“ These,” she said, “ are what used to be called 


mine. 

Then they retraced their steps, went in at an- 
| 

| the ‘State Apartments.’ 
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IN GREAT HANDFULS ABOUT THE YARD.” 


the Long Gallery, or Throne-Room, where Queen 
Elizabeth is said to have danced.” 

Following ‘her into this. Long Gallery, they 
found an old white-haired woman-servant hastily 
removing the cover from an ancient arm-chair 
standing on a little dais under a faded canopy at 
the upper end of the room. 

“So, among your ancestral honors, you number 
a visit from the Virgin Queen ?” said Cochrane. 

“Yes; she staid here for a night in the course 
of one of her Northern Progresses—I think in 
1587. Is that right, Bridget ?” 

“In the year of our Lord fifteen hundred and 
seventy-eight, miss,” replied the old dame, drop- 
ping one little courtesy to Brackenbury, and an- 





other to the stranger. “ Her Most Gracious Maj- 
esty arrived on the twenty-eighth of May, accom- 
panied by the Lords Burleigh, Leicester, Arundel, 
and Hunsdon, and a numerous suite, and depart- 
ed the following morning. That is the chair in 
which her Most Gracious Majesty sat; and in 
this gallery she danced a measure with Sir Mar- 
maduke Langtrey.” 

“T never can remember whether it was in 
eighty-seven or seventy-eight,” laughed Miss Sav- 
age; “but you will find it duly chronicled in 
Nichols’s Progresses, and in Bridget’s portent- 
ous memory. She will tell you all about the por- 
traits too—better than any catalogue.” 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 
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SKATING CARNIVAL AT HALIFAX. 


VERY one in.Canada knows how to skate. 
In that great country, the superficial area 
of which is greater than that of the United 
States, and almost equal to the whole of Eu- 
rope, the. winter lasts half the year, during 
which time the ground is frozen over, and al- 
most all the pedestrianism must. be accom- 
plished on skates and snow-shoes. In conse- 
quence, the inhabitants, both men and women, 
* become adepts in this kind of locomotion, and 
rank among the most accomplished skaters in 
the world. Every Canadian city has its skat- 
ing rink—an enormous wooden tent, brilliant- 
_ly lighted by day and night, and enlivened by 
the music of the band—where young people 
meet to amuse themselves, gossip, flirt, and 
even dance on skates, Fancy balls and skat- 
ing carnivals are common, These are grand 
affairs, for which people come in from the 
country from miles around to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of their city kinsmen, and share in the 
gay festivity. 

The.accompanying illustrations of a skating 
carnival which was recently held at Halifax 
give a graphic idea of this popular winter 
amusement. The galleries of the fancifully 
decorated rink are thronged with spectators, 
gazing, like ourselves, on the grand march on 
the ice below. A jolly tar is leading an In- 
dian Queen and an Amazon, a Greek corsair 
skates off merrily with a pretty peasant girl, 
Puss in Boots promenades with a Normandy 
maid, Sairey Gamp, with her umbrella, push- 
es forward by herself, Sitting Bull engages in 
a friendly conversation with an army officer, 
and the background is filled with a motley 
crowd of Turks, astrologers, devils, monks, 
and courtiers, pirouetting on the slippery sur- 
face. The spectacle is a brilliant one, and 
well repays those who have braved a long cold 
ride to assist at the assembly. 





NICKEL-COATING POLISHED IRON 
AND STEEL BY BOILING. 

BRIGHT, adherent coating of nickel, sus- 

ceptible of polish, may be produced, ac- 
cording to the following process by Stolba, on 
iron or steel. Sulphate of nickel is added to a 
five to ten per cent. solution of pure chloride 
of zine until it imparts a decidedly green color, 
and the liquid is then heated to boiling in a 
porcelain vessel, The articles, perfectly freed 
from rust and grease, are immersed in this, no 
notice being taken of any turbidity that may 
have been produced, and boiled from thirty to 
sixty minutes, with occasional addition of dis- 
tilled water to replace that lost by evaporation. 
Longer boiling will do no harm, but will not 
materially increase the thickness. of the depos- 
it. The chloride of zine and sulphate of nick- 
el should both especially be freé from any 
metal precipitable by iron. The solution ac- 
cumulates a sediment after a time, from 
which it may be freed by filtration, and can 
then be brought to the proper degree of con- 
centration again by the addition of the zinc 
and nickel salts. Cobalt can be precipitated 
on iron and steel in the same way in a bright, 
very adherent, thin film, and the articles thus 
coated can scarcely be distinguished from steel, 





BED COVERLETS OF CORK WASTE. 
OVERLETS filled with cork waste are said 
to be not only cheaper and healthier—since 
exhalations from the body do not adhere to 
it—than those filled with feathers, but also for 
the same weight to be warmer than those of 
the finest down. A thickness of only one and 
a half inches is sufficient to exclude the cold. 
It is only necessary to be careful to sew up the 
cork filling in sections, so that it does not set- 
tle to the lowest parts. 





IMITATION OF MARBLE STATUES, 
ETC. 

STRIKING resemblance to Carrara mar- 

ble, according to Boschan, may be im. 
parted to ‘pieces of statuary of alabaster or of 
papier-maché by coating them with thick 
white Dammar varnish, and dusting them with 
glass powder; then giving them another coat 
of varnish when dry, and dusting them light- 
ly with common mica, not too finely powdered, 
and allowing them to dry: The resemblance 
is heightened by drawing the veins of the 
stone lightly upon the object with delicate 
ultramarine color before the dusting. 


5 Cee 
KREOSOZONE AS AN ANTISEPTIC. 


R. LEUBE states, as the result of numer- 

ous experiments, that water containing at 

most three to four per cent. of sulphuric acid 
possesses decided antiseptic properties, and he 
has named the liquid kreosozone. Specimens 
of heart, liver, kidney, lungs, etc., of sound and 
diseased animals, were preserved by it for 
months, and he found that for preserving meat 
for food one to two per cent. of sulphuric acid 
answered, according to the time it was to be 
kept. In all the above cases the articles were 
dried in the air, or in a moderately warm room, 
after treatment with the acid; but other speci- 
mens were preserved for a long time by im- 
mersion in the liquid, without decomposition or 
change of structure. There seems, therefore, 
no doubt of the applicability of the process for 
the preservation of anatomical and medico- 
legal specimens, but further experiments are 
needed to determine how long meat for food 
can be kept, as well as whether it loses any- 
thing in taste or nutriment. Hides, however, 
when brushed on the flesh side with a one per 
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cent. solution, remained free from the disagree- 
able odor accompanying them in the market; and 
it is suggested that by brushing the utensils and 
tables of butchers and fish-mongers with it, un- 
pleasant odors might be prevented, It is ‘also 
possible that it may be employed ‘as a preserva- 
tive of wood. 





Gentlemen,—My wife has been afflicted with 
disease of the kidneys, bladder, and other dif- 
ficulties ; could hardly get about the house; has 
doctored with all the physicians in our town, and 
they did not give her any relief. I saw your ad- 
vertisement of “Constitution Water,” and got 
one bettle of our druggist, J. H. Wahenhoff, and 
it almost cured her. I got the second bottle, and 
she has taken half of it; is now able to do her 
house-work. I thank you for your valuable 
medicine ; we keep recommending it to all our 
acquaintance, Yours truly, 

Georce M. Parren. 
Detruos, Ouro, Feb. 8, 1880, 
To Messrs. Morgan & Auten, New York. 





“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and chiidhood weakness a ey For 
sale by all Druggista. Depot 59 John St. Y.—{Com.] 











Tae palm of superiority is awarded to Mrs. 8. A. 
Auten, for her World’s Hair Restorer, and a grateful 
public appreciates. Every Drugyist sells it.—{Com.]} 





Horsrorp’s Actp Puospxatr acts with decided ben- 
efit in cases of innutrition of the brain from abuse of 
Alcohol.—{Com.] 














Corvine Wurrt.. a the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sapplement with the greatest ease. ~ This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers er" or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 











ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurions 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspe tice without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, ndigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., » New York. — 


Liseg =? ARCHERY 


> LAWN TENNIS. 


Horsman’s Archery 


Is Indorsed and Highly Recommended by 


Fon. Maurice Thompam, Father of Archery in this country ; 

Will H. Thompson, By., Champion Archer of the United States. 

_ ry C. Ourver, Exq., Pres’ tof the National Archery Association, 
S. Brownell, , President of the Eastern Archery Association 





and other leading Archers. 
Special attenticn ts called to Honeman’s Srammsu Yew-BackeD 
~~ —— footed peacock feathered Arrows. 
md stamp for lilustrated Catalogue of Archery & Lawn Tennis. 


E. |. HORSMAN, 
80 & 82 William Street, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies and Gentlemen. For 
Circular, address MARGARET VALLIERE, 
P. 0. Box 1921, New York City. 


‘THE ‘FIFTH AVENUE 


BABY CARRIAGE 
NEWEST AND MOST STYLISH, 
Awarded Premium by American 
Institute, 1879. 

a. |) CRANDALIL & CO. 
SY) No. 569 $d Ave., N.¥.” 
Carriages shipped C.O.D. to any 

locality, wholesale and Retail, 














Send for Circular. 


’ g OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
PURCHASES made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circa- 
lara, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 

Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 

P.O. Box 4243, New York k City. 


pee BERNARD'S GOLD POWDER, 
which does not rub off. Entirely new. The best 
thing in the market. Box 2c. Send for Sample and 
Circularsto BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 














PATENT READY WOUND 


OBBIN 


For Shuttle Sewing- Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 














Send Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


. M 
MERRICK oo ea db Thomas St., N. ¥. 
TH READ 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


248 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Mention the Bazar i you write. 


SMOKE 
MARSHALL'S 


Celebrated and Only Genuine 


PREPARED CUBEBS 


AND 


CUBEB CIGARETTES 


A Sure Remedy for CatTarru 
Co.p in the Heap, Astuma, all 
Disrasrs of the Turoat, Hay- 
—_—, Foul Breath, &c. 
AMES B. HORNER, 

501 Maiden Lane, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Sample box by mail, pp ontage 
— on receipt of 25 cents. 

id by Druggista. 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My list of Seeds comprises 450 varieties, which in- 
anne a the old favorites and most of the new sorts, 

On each packet there is an engraving and a descrip- 
tion of the flower, the Common, German, and Boranio 
name of the seed, also full directions for planting. 

The sorta named by parties ordering, or my selection, 
sent by mail, postpaid, at the following rates : 
Per 7 packets, 25c.; per 15 pkts., 50c.; per 32 pkts., $1 00. 
As special —_ x nts to clubs I offer 200 pkts. for $5. 

F. E. McAllister, 29 Fulton St., N. Y. 

Postage stamps taken. State where you saw this adv't. 

















The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 


WAVE (which just took 
bist Premium at the Cin- 
~cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
nmsable to a | who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
wil) not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather, It is the “latest” 
and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $4 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
with privilege of returning. To ad 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut = Patterns, known 
as “‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 






— 


Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 








iyb ~ p asso 
Guarantee 


Src abef, dle 


In business 

comprises all = 36 yeats. varieties. Only 
mature plants sent. Our new Hand-Book, 
sent free, contains name and ¢ yn lant, with 





elsewhere before one ‘or our new 

All lovers of Acwers sh pave cee vz HAt B OK 

Every buyer of here siante one want- 

ing new and ¢ SoPks. Bik oe a aor land-Book, 
BROTHER 


HOO ‘% THOMAS, 
Currry Hitt N ‘West Chester, Pa. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


“Ts an excellent cosmetic.”—Titiens. “The best I 
have ever used.”—Charlotte Thompson. “The best I 
have ever used ; for the future I shall use no other.” — 
Lotta. ‘Far superior to the one I brought over from 
Paris.”—/anauschek. “Superior to ay cosmetic.” — 
Scott Siddons, Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents 
a bottle. Beware of imitations. CHAMPLIN & 
© 0., Proprietors, Buffalo, New York. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
How to Make Lace, 


SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR 


BENTLEY BROS.’ New Catalogue, 


JUST OUT. 

48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 
taught by mail without a master. 
Sample tune, with full instractions 
: how to tune, fret, and play, and 
B A N J O catalogue of 8000 tunes, for 16 cts, 
and stamp. Testimonials from hundreds of 
prominent players. Send for circular. DIME 
BANJO MU SIC ©O., 205 Fulton St. ” Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“TO MOTHERS. —Use the Nov- 
elty Carriage. Protect your Ba- 
by’s eyes from the sun and too 
strong light. You use an um- 
brella, why not for Baby? Noth- 
ing will shield as well. The 
Novelty is the only Carriage that 
has springs that can be regu- 
lated to the weight, and also to 
alter to recline or sit up in com- 
fortably. Beware of Imitations, 
Send for Circular,to LEWIS P. TIBBA — 
820 Broadway, next block above Stewart 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 






























CHEAP WSS 


“Turkish Reveille,” 12 cents; “‘ Fatinitza,” 16 pages, 

20 Fagg? “Sea Cadet,” 20 cents. Mailed on receipt of 

rice. Extra liberal terms to dealers. Catalogues free. 
litchcock’s Music Store, 32 Park Row, New York. 


2 Gold and Silver Chromo Cot with name, 10c., 
postpaid, G.L REED & CO., Naseau, NY 
















FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and. cools. and 
refreshes the mouth, Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZOe«e« 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








Jy ate y bone | Hi ,Febanees 
and eve 
can e hip broken. every —— is still perfect. 





The honey will be refunded is every 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Which breaks over the =. It fits elegantly and with 


rfect ease. Price by mail, with plain bust, $1 25; with 
ampico bust (Perfection Corset), $1 75. For sale by 
leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 351 | Broadway, N.Y, 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 

Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated Canadian 
Summer and Health Resort. Season, May to October. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 

ighest edical recommendations. Unfailing in 
Rheumatic, press. Ee —- an Urinary, and kin- 
dred afflictions. GRAND OTEL, weekly rates, $8 
to $17 80. For complete ie address 

GRAND HOTEL.-CO., Ottawa, Canada. 








SOLD BY ALL D DRUGGISTS. 





Lapmary oF ‘Conaness, 
Corraignt Orricr, WaAsuLnGton, 
To wit: Bre rr Rememperen, th it on the 20th day of 
March, Anno Domini-1880, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, ‘LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of the United States, have d ciotiene in this 
Office the titles of Books, the titles or 
which are in the following words, to wit: 
MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.— 
MAINE, By Jacos Anzort. 

MARCO PAUL’S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.— 
ERIE CANAL. By Jaoop Assort. 

MARCO PAUL’S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.— 
NEW YORK. By Jacon Asnorr. 


MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.— 
VERMONT. By Jacon Ansort. 


The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of. Congress. 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration of 
their respective copyrights: ‘‘ Maine,” April 23, 1880; 
* Erie Canal,” June 10, 1880; “New York,” June 16, 
1880; eS Jone 16, 1880. 








ry thing 
p-— plete out outta fo for children of a all ages. 
rnished on application. 


BEST & CO, 315 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 





REMOVAL. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 


From 295 6th Ave. to No. 10 West 4th St., 
between Broadway and Mercer 8t., New York. 
ACK- SUPPORTING Shoulder-Brace. 
Gives the figure an erect and graceful appearance. 
Send _ for Illustrated Circular and Catalogue of Hygi- 
_ Undergarments to 
Mrs. A. Fiercurr & Co., 6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 


ment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 
KW ORGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, ucts. 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $943 to $255. Before 
you buy be sure to write me. Illnstrated Newspaper sent Free. 
urate DANL. F. BEATTY, |Washineton, how seneey. 

Morphine Habit Curea in 10 

to 20 days. No p: ge Ba Cured. 

De. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 

6 GO) Beautiful asst'd Cards _name on all, in Case, and 

fine Present, 10¢cte, DIME 0O., Clintonville, Ct. 

















SILKS. 


AT Stewart &C 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED an 
ELEGANT ASSORTMENT of 


REAL INDIA 
Printed Corahs, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED for SUMMER WEAR. _ 
Also, a SUPERB COLLECTION of 


LOUISINES 


In BLACKS, COLORS, and FANCIES. 
And ARE OPENING DAILY 
The LATEST PARIS and LYONS 


NOVELTIES IN 


Silks, Satins, Velvets, 


and Grenadines. 
MANY DESIGNS BEING EXCLUSIVE. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 
of Plain, Fancy, and Black Silks, Satins, Satin 
Duchesse, Surahs, Louisines, and Foulards, Plain 
Colored and Mixed Effects in French and English 
Dress Goods, Paris Organdies, Lawns, Batistes, 
Printed Linen Lawns, Zephyrs, Momie Cloths, &e. 


Broadway & [9th St. 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 











HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year........ iabens 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...........4. «+ 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 


Harper's MaGazine..... 
Hargrer’s Wrekiy....... 
Harper's Bazar......... 


Harrrr’s Magazine. 
Harper's Werkty. 






Hanrre’s Magaztne..... 
Midladanean. cic, } One Year ........... 7 00 


Harrer’s Werxty....... 
Hagrnn’s Bazar......... } One Year.........-. 70 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs, 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxwiw Squanz, New York, 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magazinz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Wxeexty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the Magazing, 23 volumes 
of the Wexx.y,and 12 yolumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s Werkty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werx.y, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Propte, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter, 

Address ' 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin ‘Square, New York. 
LEGANT AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 
Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 


for same, 15c. 12 Photograph Cards,name and photo on, 
50c. Send Photograph. F. LY MAN, Clintonville,Conn.’ 











50 Fancy Cards, 10c.; or 20 Japanese Chromo, 
l0c. Stamps taken. J, B. Husrep, Naseau, N.Y. 
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BERR ESS 
A TREAT. 


Ladies who take pleasure in examining very 
rich Ready-made Garments, whether Cos- 
tumes for Ladies, Suits for Children, Ladies’ 
Underclothing, or Baby wear, will enjoy a de- 
cided treat in looking through our assortment 
of rich and varied styles, If we credit one-half 
the compliments which are daily paid us by our 
numerous Patrons, we are justified in believing 
that as regards variety, beauty, fine finish, and 
general attractiveness in prices, we pre- 
sent the most desirable assortment of Made-up 
garments in the United States. Especial atten- 
tion is called, at present, to our collection of 


Rich Reception Dresses, 


Genteel Promenade Suits, 
Spring Walking Jackets. 


DOLMANS OF DRAP D’ETE, SILK, 
SATIN DU LYON, &e. 


Ulsters of every material. 


Our Department of MISSES’ SUITS is fa- 
mous for the originality, beauty, and yet practical 
character of our designs. Garments for all 
tastes. Pretty Cheviot and Piqué Suits, at 98 
cents. Elegant Silk Party Dresses, at $75 00 
each. Confirmation Dresses, ready-made and 
to order, is one of our great specialties. 





Our seven buildings, filled with goods of every 
imaginable description, presents the appearance 
of A GREAT FAIR, which cannot fail to in- 
terest Ladies. 





Ladies, living at a distance, who cannot come 
to our establishment in person, will find full 
illustrations, descriptions, and prices of our 
styles in our ** FASHION QUARTERLY,” 
the Spring Number of which ‘is now ready—a 
volume of 114 pages, containing the best literary 
matter and the best Exposition of Spring styles 
offered to the public. Mailed free on receipt 
of 15 cents. 


EHRICHN’, 


Eighth Ave., between 24th and 25th Sts. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Our Spring and Sommer Catalogue, 


Showing the latest novelties in 


Dry Goods, Costumes, 


AND 


Fancy Goods, 


WILL BE ISSUED APRIL 5th, 


And forwarded on receipt of stamp to any address, 





All out-of-town orders filled with the utmost de- 
spatch and care. 


BLACK GRENADINES. 


During alterations, we have determined 
to close out our entire stock of Black 
Grenadines, and have marked down the 
prices accordingly. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St. 847 Broadway. 


LA BELLOGENE 








HAIR ANDO‘ BEAU IFY YING BAZAR, 54 WEST 
STREET, NEW YORK 








Gilt edge, chromo, snowflake, glass, lace, &c. ,Cards, with 
name, 10c. FRANKLIN PRINTING Co., Fair Haven, Ct. Ct. 





JOHN L. LOWELL & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED ETCHINGS. 


Full Sets of more than 140 varieties. 
Price FOUR DOLLARS. 
If you do not find them at your Stationers, send post- 
office order to us at 21 Exe change Place, Bostor Boston. 





IT PAY to sell ‘our F Rubbe r Printin Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mirrzn & Co.,Cleveland,0O. 


5 CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &c., 
name on, 10c. E. D. Gitsert, P. M. Higganum,Ct. 











ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Offer the most recherché styles in 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


“FLORAL GARNITURES,” 

For Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes; 
“TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
For JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS ; 
“FLORAL HORSE-SHOES, 
CRESCENTS, AND ORNAMENTS” 
of the most beautiful designs, 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 
28 East 14th St.,4 doors west of University Place, N.Y. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


N.B.—The Artificial Flower Guide, with Beautiful 
Mlustr rated rated Catalogue, mailed free upon applica application. © 


isso J ONES 1840 


CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 


35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 


me 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. _AHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. a OY°5 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 5” O_ GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O° "COCROCKERY. 
SILKS. Oo” Oo GHINaA. 








Eighth h Avenue | _ Avenue 


Nineteenth Sues. Winetecath Street. 





z x 
J ONES 

SHOES." a9 LACES. 

CARPETS. "U O GLOVES. 

UPHOLSTERY. 0. O° HOSIERY. 

FURNITURE. 0 Ao MILLINERY. 

DOMESTICS. \V Gants’ Foenisaine G’ps. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


Samples sent free. Send 3-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


Established Halfa Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


WA a men divalent a 
and richer assortment of Fringes, Gim 
Ornaments, and Buttons than has been = 
hibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to atch samples, 
with buttons to correspond. Orders by 
mail promptly attended to. Wholesale De- 
partment, second and third floors. 

or infants & Teoattas: 


DGE'S eae 


A steam- 
Srohed ta ans and therefore vuited to the 
ag Pacem no other. Sold 

\e cts. and upwards. 
WOSLEICH & CO. on every label. 





















OZ) LOVELY ROSEBUD CHROMO CARDS, or 
20 all Floral Motto with name, 10 cents. 
NASSAU CARD co., Nassau, N.Y. 


ery A YEAR and ex penses to agents. Outfit Free. 
$777 Address P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





ERiley & 5 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


STRAW GOODS. 


FINE MILANS, 
DUNSTABLES, 
FRENCH CHIPS. 


FINE ASSORTMENT IN CHILDREN’S SCHOOL 
HATS, 18c., 17c., 25c., 50c., T5c., $1. 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 
Trimming Silks. 


There is no stock in this city that approaches ours, 
EITHER IN VALUE, EXTENT, or VARIETY. 
We Have all the Novelties 


FOR MILLINERY AND TRIMMING PURPOSES. 


Our Black Dress Silks, 


95c., 9c., $1 05, $1 10, $1 20, $1 28, $1 35, $1 39, $1 48. 
HAVE BECOME POPULAR FOR THEIR SOFT 
AND EVEN FINISH, GOOD WEARING 
QUALITIES, AND CHEAPNESS. 


Satin Gros de Lyon, 


$1 46, $1 58, $1 75, $1 95, $2 25, $2 75 up. 


BEAUTIFUL GOODS 


IN COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
79c., 88c., $1, $1 15, $1 25 up. 


65 PIECES STRIPE SATINS,) “Tae 
FOR LADIES’ DRESSES. *¢ 39 CENTS. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


FOR SPRING NOW READY. 
Embodied in its 132 pages will be found 
Choice Literary Selections, with other mat- 
ter Illustrative and Descriptive of the Goods 
Contained in our Fifty-two Departments; 
with the Lowest Prices Affixed to each Ar- 
ticle. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50c. PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE NUMBERS, 15e. 











2 Orders by Mail receive prompt attention. 2g 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114¢ Grand Street, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Royal Princess Lace, 


HONITON and POINT and PURL EDGINGS 
of the FINEST SHEER, manufactured to our 
special order for the LADIES of AMERICA. 3c. 
for Illustrated Catalogue, Samples, and Price-List. 


“HOW TO MAKE LACE 


(Copyright), 250 Illustrations, with Sheet of DE- 

SIGNS of COLLARS, CUFFS, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, TIE- ENDS, FICHUS, &c. _ Also, 
PATTERNS of BEAUTIFUL LACE STRIPS, 
FICHUS, &c.,50c., post fre. HOW TO WORK 
CREWEL and ARRASENE, 2c. LACE PAT- 
TERNS, BOOK OF over 350 Designs and Patterns of 
Fichus, Collars, Cuffs, Barbes, Lambrequins, &c.—with 
Gigantic Supplement (ENLARGED EDITION)—25c. 


ARRASENE, 


Something entirely new in Artistic Seahenitery. Cir- 
culars on receipt of Stamp. &@” ARRASENE Floral 
Mats, as Samples, 50c. each, 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
New address, No. 6 East 14th St., Broadway, N. Y. 


() Elegant Cards. New C hromo, Shells,Gilt-Edge,&c., 
5 with name, 10c. G. A. Serine, Northford, Ct. 








HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS 





These Patterns are G 
by the most inexper ienced. 


2ADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
Printed directions accompany each Suit. Ladies’ Suits 


are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 
The following are some of our latest SP RING Patterns for 1880, and will 
be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIV E CENTS for each 


Pattern. 


VOLUME Xxill- 





SHORT POINTED BASQUE, Flowing Train, 


with Paniers and Puffed Tablier............ No. 8 
POLISH BASQUE AND TRIMMED SHORT 
BRET, 6 ccccescccsueeestecdscccdccccsecess “« 8 
CALIC © SUIT: Plain Round Waist, Plain 
Over-skirt, Short Skirt, and Bib Apron.... “ 4 
SHIRRED POLONAISE and Short Skirt... ... “ 7 
PRINCE ALBERT BASQUE, and ‘Trimmed 
Skirt with Panier Drapery...........+....-- bn 


GIRL’S SUIT: Panier Basque, Trimmed Skirt, 
and Vandyck Sacque (for girl from 7 to 15 
FORTS DIA) ooo cccccccccccccccctcvdvecsesess ys 
APRON OVER-DRESS, Plain Round Waist, 


and Full Walking Skirt.............+-+.+6s + § 


BLACK SILK SUIT: Basque, and Over-skirt 
attached to Long Walking Skirt..........- «9 
COMBINATION POLONAISE and Walking . 


DOUBLE- BREASTED SKIRTED JACKET 
with Curved Front, Slashed Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt... .cccccovcccccscocsccesccuce * 11 





ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....No, 12 
HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking 
WEED 5 » dc pcutapbce cr, cecccsccuctasesesqeyee ° 3 
MOURNING COSTUME: 
Weert Gi has oi sic ncken asic cccscanesceséscens “ 18 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 13 
OVER - DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 
(for child from 2 to 7 years old)............ = 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............. el 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
pe PO ee ere ee =e 
SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 
SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... “, 18 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
pT reer rere ey ee « 18 
POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt..............eee.. a2 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


tion. Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF JOHN se WITT. History of the 
Administration of John De Witt, Grand Pensionary 
of Holland. By James Gevpes. Vol. 1.—1623-1654. 
With a Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Il. 

THE THEORY OF THOUGHT. A Treatise on 
Deductive Logic. By Noau K. Davis, University 
of Virginia. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

III. 

MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Being Typical Selections of British and American 
Authorship, from Shakespeare to the Present Time: 
together with Definitions, Notes, Analyses, and 
Glossary, as an aid to Systematic Literary Study. 
For Use in High and Normal Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, &. By Witttam Swiyton, Author of 
‘*Harper’s Language Series,” and Gould Medallist 
Paris ~- ee 1s78. With Portraits. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1 75. - 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A BUN- 
DLE OF LETTERS. By Henny Jamus,Jr. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 ceuts; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vv. 

HILDRETH’S UNITED STATES, The History of 
the United States. First Series.—From the First 
Settlement of the Country to the Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. Second Series.—From the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of 
the Sixteenth Congress. By Riouarp Hupreta. 
6 vols., Svo, Cloth, with P: aper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $12 00. (In @ Boz.) 

Uniform with the Library Editions of Hume, 
Macaulay, and Motley, which have been recently 
published. 

VI. 

A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Everene Lawrence, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. vin 


SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 
By J. M. Muzruy. Llustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Vill. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. A 
Lecture. By Dr. Hermann Bonirz. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition. By Lewis R. 

Paokarv. Square 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
1X. 

RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. Trans- 
lated from the German by E. Farrrax Tax.or. 4to, 
Paper, 15 cents. 


abe 
TENNYSON’S SONGS, WITH MUSIC. Songs 
from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. 
Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by 
W.G. Custns. With Portrait and Original! Illustra: 
tious by Winslow Homer, C. 8S. Reinhart, A. Fred- 
ericks, and Jessie Curtis, Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $5 00. 
XI. 


M‘CARTHY'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Juatinx 

oCartny. Vol L omy g Vols. I. and IL. of 
the English Edition), 12mo, Cloth $1 25. 
XII. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 

Mor.xry. The following volumes are now ready: 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


BUNYAN. By James Anruony Froupe. 
CHAUCER. By Apo.rnus Wirtiam Warp. 
SOUTHEY. By Epwarp Dowven. 
MILTON. By Marx Partison, 
BURKE. By Joun Mor.ey. 
THACKERAY. By Antuony Trotrore. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suaier. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrou. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wi.11am Minto, 
GOLDSMITH. By Witttam Briaox. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtry. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Montson. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Les.te Sreruxy. 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 

XIIL. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 18302- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Pau. pe Rémvusat, — Translated 
by Mrs. Casnet Hory and Mr. Joun Linu. Part 
I., 4to, Paper, 10 cents. Part IL., 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
Part IIL., Illustrated, 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


a 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary Crow Hay. 15 cents. 


Daireen. By Frank Franxrort Moore. 15 cents. 


Two Women. By Georetana M.Cratk. 15 cents. 


A Wayward Woman. By Arruvcr Grirritus. 15 cts, 


The Return of the Princess. By Jacques Vincent, 
Translated by Laura E. Kenpauy. 10 cents. 


Tom Singleton: Dragoon and Dramatist. By W. W. 
Fouiertr Synex. 15 cents. 


A Sylvan Queen. 15 cents. 


Barbara. By Miss Buapvon. 15 cents. 
Golden-Rod. An Idyl of Mount Desert. 


Othello the Second. 
20 cents. 


25 cents. 


By Frepericx W. Roxinson. 


Mademoiselle de Mersac. 15 cents. 


o@™ Harrer & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





tar Hanrer’s Cararocun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N N.Y. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 

“BARLOW'S p ae Bon. 
INDIGO BLUE. 283 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


5 Elegant Scroll, Motto, Wreath, &c., Cards, all new 
styles, name on, 10c. Carp Miis, Northford, Ct. 
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FACETIZ. 


bay. While the commo- 
dore was receiving .his 
roya! visitor on the quar- 
ter-leck, a member of 
the Neapolitan suite, 
wandering about amid- 
~ * oeaeek Ny rm ‘ bead : Ps 
sail for a pillar, and lean- uN < taf fey ee 
ing against It, suddenly : ae past AZ 
went below, head-fore- Pg Teh Peates 
most. The.only witness * ‘ RS 4 
of the accident, an old 
tar, therenpon made for 
the quarter-deck, and 
having saluted, said, “I 
pardon, commodore, 
but one of them ‘ere 
kings has fell down the 
hatchway.” 


—_———»——— 
They were meandering 
arm in arm up the street, 
and a short distance 
ahead of them walked a 
young lady “Tt. hand- 
somely attired. The sun 
was about setting, and 
its light was throwing a 
beautiful crimson glow 
over the earth. He said, 
in rather a subdued tone 
of voice,‘ How beautiful! 
Perfec rand !” ete. 

* Well, I don’t know,” 
was the response of the 
fair one by his side; “I 
don’t admire her style, 
and the dress isa mighty 
poor fit.” 


——a——_— 

Inquisitive Lurie Bor 
(to gentleman visitor who 
didn't bring his wife with 
him: fact is, they had 
been divorced). ‘Mr. 











isiaten, where 6 Mira. . CAUGHT IN A SHOWER. 

Brownson ? 

_ Mr. Brownson (turning very red in tne face, and look- ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

ing about in a confused way at the company). ‘ Really “Oh—a—James! You can take the dog out for a Epwin. “ Dnll paper this morning; ain't it, Angy 2” 

Idonotknow.” . ; ee walk.” Anoriina. “ Yes. Not a soul one knows mention- 
Samat. Boy. “Don’t you? Why don’t you? “If you please, ma'am, the dog won’t follow me.” ed—not even in the deaths.” 
ap B. “I ror know—I can’t tell you. Please don’t “Then you must follow the dog, James.” ahd he SEES 

ask me, my child.” 
Samat Boy. “But I must know. Won't you please . HOW ANCESTORS ARE MADE. 

tell me? I'll ask ever so soany times if you don’t.” HIS FIRST COURSE. Exrper Sister. “Yes, darling, grandma is rather 
Mr. B. (in despair). “‘ Well, if you must know, we do UntRaVeLLep EnGuiisuman (studying the carte at a | fidgetty; but then think of her age—over ninety—near- 

not livein thesame house: we can not agree together.” | Paris restaurant). “ Fricandeau @ U'oseille—filet de boeuf | ly a hundred. What would you be if you were a hun- 
Smaut Bor. “Ho! is that all? Why don’t you do | aux anchois—omelette aux confitures.” dred years old 2?” 

like my papa and mamma? They fight it out.” Warrer. * What shall I bring, monsieur ?” Apa (promptly). “‘Why, I should be older than 
The scene that followed is indescribable. U. E. “Oh—ah—a French dictionary.” grandma.” 
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THE CERAMIC MANIA. 


* Surely in this House I must find some genuine old HER BRIGHTEST DREAMS ARE REALIZED. SHE FINDS SHE PURCHASES IT WITH FEAR AND TREMBLING, 
*Blue and White.’” A TABLE SET WITH BLUE AND WHITE. LEST THE STUPID OLD WOMAN SHOULD SUSPECT 
ITs VALUE AND CHANGE HER MIND. 














Astore was broken into 
one night, but, strange 
_ to say, nothing was car- 
ried off. The hag oad 

8 


osin apren 
“Not at all surpris- 


vals. + ‘*The- robbers 
Hgntad a lamp, didn’t 


“Yes,” was the wed 
“Well,” continued the 
rival, “they found your 
‘oods marked up so 
nigh they couldn’t afford 
to take them.” 


oo 

A woman who does 
fancy work very often 
don’t fancy work at oth- 
er times. 


—_p— 
“ See here,” said a fault- 
finding : husband, ‘‘ we 
must have things ar- 
ranged in this house so 
that we shall: know just 
where everything is 
kept.” ‘ 

“With all my heart,” 
sweetly answered his 
wife; “‘and let us begin 
with your late hours, my 
love. I should dearly 
love to know where they 
are ry m 

He let things run on 
as usual, 





—_—>—— 

Every donkey thinks 
itself worthy to stand 
with the king’s horses; 
every girl thinks she 
could keep house better 
than her mother; but 
thoughts are not facts, 
for the sprat thought 
himself a herring, but the 
fisherman knew better. 

eS 

A minister made an 
interminable call upon a lady of his acquaintance, 
Her little daughter, who was present, grew weary of 
his conversation, and whispered, in an audible tone, 
“ Didn't he bring his Amen with him ?” 


—__—~———. 
It is seldom that a good bank teller will tell any 
thing about his bank. 


—_—_—_—— 
Who is the best poet for the head ?—Hood. Who are 
the best writers for the stomach ?—Bacon and Lamb. 


ed 
It is supposed that old ocean indulges in storms 
merely for the purpose of wreck-creation. 
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Tue Sturip O_p Woman. “ Well, sakes alive! this 
is the fifth time within a Month that folks have come to 
my House and. bought the Dishes right off my ‘l'able ; 
and they pays me-four tithes what I buys them for in the 
City. allers buys Blue and White, because it looks 
like what we used to have when I was a girl.” 
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QUITE NATURAL. 
Mamma. “ Well, Tommy, did you make a Wish last night when you ate a piece of Aunty's Wedding Cake?” 
Tommy. “Oh yes, Mamma.” ~ Mamma. “ What did you wish : np eg 


RACY. 
Tonalv. &- Wiehad for teche Dene” Litre Maacis. ‘“ Mamma dear, if there is a Collision, I hope our Train will win. 














